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PLAN T0 
MAKE THE 
HOLIDAYS 


HOLY DAYS 


Daily devotions help to fulfill the Christian's 
spiritual needs for the holiday season. When 
used over the preceding weeks, devotions 
lead into a meaningful observance of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


The November-December number of The 
Upper Room is written especially for the 
holiday season. You and your family will 
enioy sharing, day by day, these Scripture 
selections, prayers and meditations. 


Thousands of churches supply The Upper 
Room regularly to every family. If your 
church is not doing so now, try this plan by 
using the November-December number as a 
feature of your holiday observance. 


The Braille and Talking Book editions of The 
Upper Room make especially thoughtful 
gifts to help the visually handicapped enjoy 
the holidays. 


Place your order for the holiday 
number of The Upper Room NOW. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 
7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 
(by mail) $1 a year, 3 years for $2. 
Air mail edition for service men and 
youth, same price. Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


These 


“You know how to distinguish the 
look of the sky, but you cannot read 
the signs of the times!” (Matt. 16:3.) 


LITTLE ROCK is still our most- 
talked-about city, according to Americans 
fresh from European jaunts. But most 
Europeans have not noted the third chap- 
ter in the Little Rock story, following 
the first episode of mob violence and fed- 
eral troops, and the second with its 
demogoguery pumped up by white su- 
premacists. Now Little Rock may not be 
less opposed to integration, but its people 
are determined to put down agitators 
and regain the reputation of the lovely, 
law-abiding little capital. Few outsiders 
have read the spate of books explaining 
why things are what they are, especially 
among the churches. Fundamentalist 
pastors, supporting segregation on moral 
grounds, did much harm, but others, 
trying to match Christian principles 
against issues, while keeping congrega- 
tions together, did much good. Vast hu- 
man issues are involved in race prejudice. 
The Supreme Court could have helped 
with more than directives, for only 892 
school districts of a possible 2909 in the 
South are yet integrated... . 


THE AMERICAN BUDDHIST As- 
sociation, with offices in Chicago, wel- 
comes inquirers of all faiths and none. 
The purpose: “To make a bridge—or 
reconciliation—of philosophy and _psy- 
chology w ith already existent religious 
concepts.” Today’s Buddhism is stream- 
lined, chrome-plated, and attractive to 
many Americans. So is Islam, bulwark 
against Communist threats in the Middle 
East. There is recrudescence of Hindu- 
ism, too. Dormant for many years, these 
ancient religions have become genuine 
rivals of Christianity. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to 
the number of 15,385 have been classified 
1-A-0 (medical or other noncombatant 
service with the armed forces) and 1-0 
(alternate civilian service for the main- 
tenance of national health, safety, or in- 
terest). The figures are those of Selec- 
tive Service since the 1948 draft law 
went into effect. About 500 absolutist 
C.O.’s, on grounds of conscience, went 
to prison rather than fill out their papers. 


But conscientious objection to war has 
taken a new slant, as objectors have set 
up vigils at such centers as the Mead 
missile base near Omaha and Fort 
Detrick, where the Army’s chemical 
corps has a germ warfare plant. This is 
a new and interesting shift in the strat- 
Cgy. .. 


WORKER-PRIESTS of Paris, who 
won cheers and converts by donning 
working clothes and going into the fac- 
tories, are back in clerics. Pope Pius XII 
in 1953 restricted their mission, and now 
John XXIII, who favored them when 
he was a papal nuncio in France, has 
cut them down completely. He regards 
their evangelistic methods as incompatible 
with priestly life and obligations, but he 
is known to favor “secular institutes,” 
conducted by priests and lay people 
among the working groups. Probably 
some priests did spend too much time 
on materialistic concerns, and probably 
a few did become definitely leftist, but 
this hardening of Roman Catholic atti- 
tudes toward workers comes as a shock 
to the non-Catholic world, as well as the 
French hierarchy. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, churchmen conferred with 
AFL-CIO leaders at the recent San Fran- 
cisco convention. ... 


FATHER JOHN HARDIN, Roman 
Catholic theologian, has called the 
ecumenical movement “the greatest 
development in religious history since 
the Reformation.” In his view, the World 
Council of Churches, seeking true unity 
in the Spirit, rather than church organi- 
zation or doctrine (“rigid Reformation 
theory” is his phrase), offers real hope. 
Of course, the Jesuit scholar forgets that 
years of co-operation followed upon other 
years of competition before the churches 
decided to get together at Amsterdam, 
and to stay together at Evanston. What 
will they do at Delhi? 


KHRUSHCHEV’S REFERENCES 
to God raised some eyebrows—and ques- 
tions about the Russian’s atheism. Asked 
about it, he said: “I think there is no God. 
I freed myself long ago from such a con- 
cept. I am a partisan of a scientific point 
of view, and science and faith in super- 
natural forces are irreconcilable opin- 
ions.” That is forthright enough, but 
Billy Graham and others are undoubtedly 
correct in declaring that there are few 
if any, unalloyed atheists. For most, like 
Mr. Khrushchev, atheism is a pose. So, he 
felt constrained to turn down President 
Eisenhower's Camp David invitation to 
attend church. ... 


the cover 


The countenance of this Methodist pastor 
shows the new face of Africa, where the 
Church has a stake in the future. (Photo 
from Methodist Prints, by William Davis.) 
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COMMENT 


Protestants Need to Protest 


POPE JOHN’S proposed Ecumenical Council—not really 
in far-off Venice, but as close as the Roman Catholic church 
near yours—has aroused much non-Catholic interest. The 
Eastern Orthodox have decided to take no part in it, even 
though they are having frequent East-West consultations. 
The Protestants were never invited, although some thought 
we were on an “all roads lead to Rome” basis. 

Whatever the meeting itself, in 1960 or 1961, actually 
achieves in drawing together far-flung Roman Catholicism, 
it hints at the need for some hard-headed, warm-hearted 
thinking on the part of Protestants. And the eve of Refor- 
mation Day is probably a good time to lift some tough ques- 
tions. For instance: 

What, after all, distinguishes Protestantism from Roman 
Catholicism ? 

Are we Protestants because we protest against something 
(the authoritarianism of Rome, for instance) or because we 
are for something (maybe, religious liberty everywhere) ? 

Do we actually hold that the believer can be saved outside 
the Church? Not the Roman Catholic Church, to be sure, 
but the Church Universal? Abraham Lincoln, you recall, 
was outside any church. The central doctrine of Roman 
Catholicism is: Outside the Church, there is no salvation. 
No one can have God as a Father who has not the Church 
as a mother. 

Do we maintain that the inward life of the Church is 
entirely mystical and is known to God alone (as Raymond 
Dulac recently wrote in Commonweal, a Catholic journal) ? 

Or, do we insist (as do the Methodist Articles of Religion) 
that the Church is a “congregation of faithful men in which 
the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance”? 

Contradicting Roman Catholic critics (like Father Isaac 
T. Hecker), do we insist that, even though the Holy Spirit 
dwelling within the individual soul is ready to guide our 
every action, we still need the Church? 

Do we Protestants actually identify God with “something 
in man,” which such a distinguished theologian as Father 
Gustav Weigel charges in Faith and Understanding in 
America, or do we believe that God is the “Divine Other”? 

Assuming that, despite divisions, there is a Protestant 
faith, what are its characteristics? In a Reformation Day 
meditation, President Herbert J. Gezork of Andover-Newton 
Theological School mentions three: the supremacy of per- 
sonal faith, freedom of conscience, and the sanctity of the 
common life. Do you agree that this is not only a good out- 
line for a Reformation Day sermon, but a digest of our 
Protestant belief? 

Such issues are vastly more important, of course, than 
bingo and Sunday-morning golf and even bus subsidies for 
parochial schools. They are more meaningful than inter- 
faith marriages, though all these come very close to the lives 
of our people and are more likely than the theological dif- 
ferences to produce misunderstanding, even bitterness, be- 
tween persons of differing faiths. 

Unquestionably, there has been a softening of attitudes on 
the part of both Protestants and Catholics. There is less 
bigotry and more appreciation on both sides. This trend is 
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almost certain to continue and to grow, but there are deep- 
seated ecclesiological, if not theological differences. And they 
are heightened by such projects as Pope John’s Ecumenical 
Council. 

Actually, it underscores again the age-old Pope-centered 
nature of the Roman Church. The sovereign pontiff calls 
the council and, despite its widely representative character, 
it is completely subservient to him. In Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, it can be “ecumenical” only if it is convoked, presided 
over (either personally or through a legate), and confirmed 
by him. He decides what issues are to be treated and the or- 
der in which they are to be brought up. He alone is compe- 
tent to transfer the council, to suspend it, or to close it. By 
his confirmation and promulgation, definite force is given to 
its decrees. Anyone who imagines that an appeal can be 
made from the Pope to the Council simply does not know 
Roman Catholicism. 

The Pope has such authority because he is, to all intents 
and purposes, the Church, and the Church’s traditions and 
decisions, to Roman Catholic minds, have equal authority 
with the Scriptures. 

This doctrine is repugnant to Protestants. We protest 
against it, even when we note hints of such dictatorial and 
ecclesiological trends among ourselves. But we ought to 
protest for some things as well as against some others. Your 
Reformation Day sermon will have more meaning for your 
people and your neighbors of other churches, if you stand up 
and declare the positive principles of our Protestant faith. 
Like Martin Luther, you can say, “Here I stand; I can do 
no other!” 

These words recall Luther’s ruthless honesty, his personal 
piety, his theological clarity, his firm adherence to the Prot- 
estant principle of self-criticism. As Pelikan, himself a 
Lutheran, says in his brilliant new book, The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism, “Protestantism stops being Protestant 
when it forgets to address to itself the same prophetic criti- 
cism which it is willing to address to Roman Catholicism.” 


—Tue Epitors 
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New and important— 


from DOUBLEDAY 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE: 
An Experiment with Truth 


Albert Bigelow. The story of the most effective, non-violent protest 
against nuclear weapons — the Golden Rule's voyage to the proscribed 
Eniwetok test area — is told by the skipper who guided this famous 
ketch and her three-man crew across the Pacific. Peril at sea and 
prison life enliven this testament of courage and conviction and its 
eloquent plea for humanity. Illustrated. $3.95 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR CHURCH 


Richard Byfield and James P. Shaw. The Episcopal Diocese of Cali- 
fornia has just tested this plan for sound church financing through a 
tithing standard, and finds that “the life of the church takes on a whole 
new tone and, just incidentally, the money problems disappear.” 


THE ALMOST CHOSEN PEOPLE: 
A Study of the Religion of Abraham Lincoln 
William J. Wolf. Lincoln has been classed as everything from an 
atheist to the most devout of believers. Mr. Wolf gives us a very 


readable and fully documented study, which is the first authoritative 
volume on the subject since 1920. $3.95 


THF PRESSURE OF 
OUR COMMON CALLING 


W. A. Visser't Hooft. As the third assembly of the World Council 
of Churches approaches, its main spokesman propounds an ideology 
for the ecumenical movement that is as relevant to the local scene 
as to the World Council. That Christian unity, service, and fellowship 
in the modern world both require and produce unity is the theme of 
this realistic and persuasive book. $2.50 


PASTOR NIEMOLLER 


Dietmar Schmidt. Since his successful autobiography From U-Boat 
to Pulpit appeared 25 years ago, Martin Niemoller has been an im- 
portant controversial figure in German politics and world Christi- 
anity. This frank appraisal, based on long personal acquaintance, tells 
not only the story of his early life but also of his face-to-face denuncia- 
tion of Hitler, his blunt opposition to nuclear weapons — and of the 
time when a priest barely dissuaded him from becoming a Roman 
Catholic when in prison. Illustrated. $3 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
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to the Ministry 


By HIRAM A, BOAZ 
A bishop of The Methodist 
Church, retired, of Dallas, Texas. 


WHEN I was 12 years old, the 
teacher in our one-room country 
school called me to her side one day 
and said, “Hiram, when you grow to 
be a man you can become a United 
States Congressman!” 

Just before the end of school, the 
teacher summoned me once again and 
suggested I might become a senator. 
Her statement fixed my life program, 
as I thought then. 

But a new experience came that 
changed all my plans. It was like a 
clap of thunder. 

I was a member of the Methodist 
church in Fort Worth, Texas, a teach- 
er in the Sunday school, and attended 
the Wednesday evening prayer serv- 
ice. I had no more thought of becom- 
ing a preacher than I had of making 
a trip to the moon. One evening be- 
fore beginning his sermon, our pastor 
made this comprehensive request, “Let 
all who are willing to do or be any- 
thing that God wants you to do or be, 
come and kneel at the altar for a 
prayer of unconditional surrender.” 

My life plans had already been 
made, and to surrender them might 
change those plans. Others filled the 
altar, but I kept my seat. Finally I, 
too, decided to kneel at the altar for a 
prayer of complete surrender. In that 
moment I was suddenly seized with 
an irresistible impression that I was to 
become a preacher of the Gospel. It 
was sudden, unexpected, and com- 
pelling. For three long and distressing 
weeks I struggled to shake off that cali 
to preach. I refused to surrender and 
steadily held to my own plans. 

At the end of three weeks I called 
my pastor. He told me that I would 
have to settle this matter by myself 
and left me alone. In the northeast 
corner of the pastor’s study I knelt) 
to pray, and finally to surrender, 

With that complete surrender of 
myself to God and his will there came 
into my heart a peace that the — 
cannot give or take away. 
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Africa's Belt of 
INDECISION 


An intense struggle goes on across 


ee 


Africa’s middle that will determine 


whether it is dominated or liberated. 


oe just north of the Union of 
South Africa is the belt of inde- 
cision, which forms a chain across the 
continent. Principally involved are the 
two Portuguese provinces of Angola and 
Mozambique, with the federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland in between. 

For the part of Africa from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the belt of indecision, 
independence either with or without 
close economic and political ties to a 
European country is only a matter of 
time. To the south of the belt of inde- 
cision the die is set, and unless there is 
some major social revolution, the Afri- 
cans will be dominated for many years 
to come by descendents of Europeans. 

This belt of indecision, bordering on 
the Union of South Africa to the south 
and extending from the Indian ocean to 
the Atlantic, serves as a buffer between 
apartheid and domination, as practiced 
in the union, and the liberal practices en- 
couraged in the areas of British, Belgian, 
and French influence farther north. 

It is in this belt of indecision, where 
climatic conditions are admirably suitable 
for both Africans and Europeans, that 
there is an intense struggle going on. In 
general, the African population looks 
north to Ghana and Egypt with hopeful 
expectancy, whereas a large portion of 
the European population would like to 
follow the pattern crystalized in the 
union. Yet, throughout the entire belt 
there are those of all races who are ac- 
tively interested in developing a multi- 
racial partnership where those of varying 
backgrounds can meet on a common 
ground and can together build securely 
for the future. 

Very little is known about Portuguese 
Africa. Tourists to Africa usually fly over 


Africanus is the pseudonym of one 
who, the Cristian Apvocate staff 
judges, knows the situation in Africa. 
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By AFRICANUS 


or pass around the Portuguese provinces. 
Visas for travelers out of Portuguese ter- 
ritory are sometimes very difficult to ob- 
tain. Contact with the non-Portuguese 
world is not encouraged. But no block 
of approximately 10 million people can 
be permanently isolated from what is 
happening with such a breath-taking pace 
in other parts of the continent. 

Traditionally, Portugal is in an usually 
favorable position to encourage real part- 
nership in her African provinces. Of all 
Europeans, the Portuguese are the least 
race-conscious. Segregation is in no way 
practiced in Portuguese Africa; however, 
class distinction is quite strong, and it is 
sometimes misinterpreted as racial dis- 
crimination. 

Africans with economic and cultural 
status are admitted readily into most 
European society. Intermarriage is not 
common but it is practiced at times; ex- 
tramarital relationships across the color 
line are more common. African students 
are admitted without discrimination to 
the higher educational institutions in 
both African provinces and in Portugal. 
Qualified Africans have the full right of 
franchise, although this means little to 
either Africans or Europeans under a 
dictatorship, no matter how benevolent. 

All statutes are liberal. In the profes- 
sions, Africans are readily accepted; some 
have received commissions in the army. 
On the surface, it seems that Portugal is 
in the vanguard of European countries 
in the treatment of former colonial peo- 
ple. Certainly the potential is there. One 
may, therefore, logically ask why so little 
is heard about Portuguese Africa. 


HE ANSWER to that question 

seems to be that the gap between 
theory and practice is so great as to 
cause embarrassment. In practice, Portu- 
guese Africa has not kept pace with other 
parts of the continent. There is no uni- 
versity in Portuguese Africa. High 
schools are quite limited in number and 
overcrowded. Very few Africans com- 
plete the full seven years of the high- 
school training, and only a limited num- 
ber can qualify for admission because of 


certain required documents, which some 
local authorities refuse to issue. 

Theoretically, all education of Africans 
was turned over to the Roman Catholic 
Church some three decades ago, and that 
church either has not been inclined to or 
is incapable of providing the number or 
quality of schools needed for the masses 
who clamor for education. In Angola 
the Protestant churches have been able to 
maintain a limited educational system, 
but in Mozambique the pressure from 
the resident cardinal, the only Roman 
ecclesiastic of this category in all of Afri- 
ca, has greatly reduced the educational 
efforts of Protestantism. 

Traditionally, the European colonial 
offices have been much more liberal than 
the colonists in Africa. Brussels, London, 
Paris, and Lisbon are more likely to pass 
liberal laws than are those in Africa who 
give any law a liberal interpretation. Lis- 
bon tries to correct any maladministra- 
tion on a local level; but it is inevitable 
that abuses do exist. There is not the 
willingness in Portuguese Africa, for in- 
stance, that Lisbon encourage Africans 
to become assimilated into the Europeah 
culture stream. Consequently, the local 
bottlenecks become points of great irrita- 
tion to the African youth who still want 
to become Portuguese citizens. 

It is this reluctance on the part of the 
officials in Portuguese Africa to facilitate 
the entrance of qualified Africans into 
the European cultural pattern that is 
partially responsible for the rising unrest 
in the African provinces. Africans inter- 
pret this reluctance as a move away from 
partnership and assimilation in the direc- 
tion of domination and apartheid. 

In fact, there is a minority group of 
Europeans in both Angola and Mozam- 
bique who would welcome more reac- 
tionary legislation to ensure the continua- 
tion of cheap African labor which has 
traditionally been a part of the general 
economy in Africa. 

What really concerns the Africans with 
whom I have spoken is the tendency 
toward reactionary practices on the local 
level in the face of progressive legislation 
abroad. There is also concern that under 
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Quoting 


THE AWAKENING or reawaken- 
ing to the power of God is often ex- 
plosive at a particular point in the life 
of many alcoholics. Religion, in or out 
of AA, has unquestionably saved more 
drunks, lush drinkers, excessive 
drinkers and borderline cases than any 
other factor. 


—‘What You Should Know About the 
Drinking Problem,” U.S. News & World 
Report, August 24, 1959. 


ONE OF THE GREAT dangers of 
our liberalized day is not that we shall 
be so narrow-minded we become thin, 
but that we shall be so broad-minded 
we become shallow. We are tempted 
mentally to spread ourselves a mile 
wide and an inch deep. Seeking to 
avoid the intolerance of the bigot, we 
are inclined to fall into the noncha- 
lance of the fool. In our enthusiasm 
for open-mindedness, we are tempted 
to become scatter-brained. 

—Metvin E. Wueatrey, Los Angeles, 

Calif., to the National Convocation of 
Methodist Youth. 


BENEATH all injustice is some 
neurosis. ... 
Beneath all neurosis, there is some 
unbelief. 
—Carv MIcnacson, professor of systematic 
theology, Drew University. 


THE FIRST and most important 
role of the church must always be to 
lead us out beyond the cares and 
issues of living into the assurances of 
faith in God and the insights and 
answers that come from the deeper 
levels of our association with him and 
with his Word. 


—EtMa GREENWOOD, Associate Secretary, 
National Council of Churches. 


HISTORY makes it clear that social 
welfare and educational enterprises 
by the churches, however much ap- 
preciated, are not sufficient of them- 
selves to make a poor man love a rich 
church. 


—EuceneE Carson’ Brake, “Should 
Churches Pay Taxes?” U.S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 24, 1959. 


CAUTION without advance is as 
bad as advance without caution. The 
two together give promise of success. 

—MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, dean, Perkins 

School of Theology, Dallas, Tex. (in 
interview with a Dallas Times-Herald 
reporter). 


the present political regime in Portugal 
there is little opportunity for the masses 
of the people in the far-away African 
provinces to express even their feelings or 
aspirations. But in this they are not dif- 
ferent from the Europeans living in their 
midst; however, they often do not see 
the limitations placed upon Europeans 
and feel that the restrictions are racial. 


HE INFLUENCE of South Africa is 
especially strong in Mozambique 
where geographical proximity, trade 
agreements, and tourist exchange, keep 
leaders of the two areas in close contact. 
Portugal is naturally interested in 
keeping the African provinces tied closely 
to the metropolitan area economically, 
politically, and spiritually. Consequently, 
there does not seem a likelihood that the 
apartheid philosophy will be adopted 
officially in view of Portugal’s liberalism. 
One big question about Portuguese 
Africa is whether or not the local govern- 
ment is going to implement the liberal 
legislation coming from Lisbon so that 
the African population may advance 
along adjacent territories. If that is not 
done, there may well develop a class 
struggle which will have racial implica- 
tions because the peon class is composed 
almost exclusively of Africans, and most 
of the privileged class are European. 

The Europeans’ desire to maintain the 
status quo is not derived from the ideol- 
ogy of maintaining the purity of the 
Caucasian race, as in the Union of South 
Africa, but it takes on more of a class 
struggle. 

However, because of the line of divi- 
sion between the “haves” and the “have 
nots,” racial loyalties will be involved and 
in the end the struggle may become 
purely racial. If the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in Lisbon does not force a liberal 
interpretation of existing laws, the pres- 
ent struggle may easily turn into a bloody 
racial conflict. 

The territory of most doubt in the 
belt of indecision is Southern Rhodesia. 
Here the ideology of the Union of South 
Africa regarding race relations is strongly 
upheld, especially in some rural areas 
where there has been a great influx of 
Boer farmers from South Africa. 

The strength of the Dominion Party 
indicates that a large group of Europeans 
are basically in harmony with the Na- 
tionalists of the union. The expulsion of 
R. S. Garfield Todd from the United 
Federal Party as a dangerous liberal and 
the utter defeat of the liberal United 
Rhodesian Party in the last territorial 
election indicate clearly the strength of 
the socially reactionary group. 

The middle-of-the-road United Federal 
Party under the leadership of Sir Edgar 
Whitehead is still in power, and the 
conservatives are showing much energy. 
It is not impossible that they may gain 
political control of this territory. If so, 
there may be a turn toward apartheid 


practices, especially if the federation is 
given its independence in 1960. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to 
envisage an area of British influence so 
reactionary as to adopt apartheid as now 
practiced in the Union. 

Then, too, the new Central Africa 
Party under the leadership of Sir John 
Moffatt and Mr. Todd seems to be rapid- 
ly gaining favor, especially among liberal 
Europeans and most Africans. It cannot 
be expected to gain sufficient strength to 
control national affairs for several years, 
yet it already serves a very useful purpose 
in helping formulate public opinion. 


ra politicians in both Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia are 
clamoring for the dissolution of the Fed- 
eration and it is likely that the pressure 
will continue up until the time of the 
constitution talks in 1960. Should the 
federation be dissolved, it is likely that 
the two northern provinces would soon 
gain independence under African leader- 
ship. This would probably throw South- 
ern Rhodesia into the orbit of the Union 
of South Africa. Fear lest this should 
happen is the grave concern of liberal 
Europeans and the majority of Africans. 

Since the beginning of the recent 
emergency, the United Federal Party has 
taken steps to implement partnership. 
Segregation in post offices has been abol- 
ished. An African, Lawrence Vambe, has 
been appointed as federal information 
officer in Rhodesia House, London, and 
thus becomes the first African to receive 
an appointment to federal civil service 
overseas, 

The next move, to provide Mr. Savan- 
hu housing in the European section of 
Salisbury, may be the beginning wedge 
in the so far rigidly enforced segregated 
Land Apportionment Act. 

The strong public reaction by the 
churches, bar association, and civic or- 
ganizations against the proposed Preven- 
tion Detention Bill which literally would 
have turned Southern Rhodesia into a 
police state, has brought about a modif- 
cation of the measure more in keeping 
with British tradition. 

The stirring events of the past six 
months indicate that anything can still 
happen in the federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. However, present trends 
point toward a cautious but sincere at- 
tempt on the part of the United Federal 
Party to move forward with liberal legis- 
lation, thus trying to preserve the goals 
of partnership. This may hold the federa- 
tion together if the reactionary Europeans 
do not think the progress is too fast or 
the restless Africans find it too slow. 

The future hangs in the balance as the 
people who live in the belt of indecision 
strive to shape events and compel alle- 
giance to the varying ideologies; yet there 
is still time for a democratic partnership 
of all races and creeds if it is attempted 
realistically, promptly, and sincerely. 
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Should We 


There’s a Place for It 


NEWTON H. SWANSON 
Hickory Church, Sharon, Pa. 


ITHOUT DOUBT, the lengthy 
funeral oration that was once com- 
mon has no place in today’s funeral serv- 
ice. It may not have had any place, ever. 
Unquestionably, the funeral oration 
has been and is misused in other ways as 
well. There are still those who believe 
that, at the funeral, the preacher “gets a 
crack at folks” who never come to church 
at any other time, and therefore, it is an 
evangelistic opportunity. That is a misuse 
of an occasion that is expected to bring 
healing and comfort. 

Yet, | doubt that we ought to do away 
with the funeral oration altogether. There 
is room for much scripture reading, so 
that the Word of God may speak to those 
whose hearts are heavy. There should be 
prayers, both read—though I seldom do 
read them—and extemporaneous. Even 
though the minister may scarcely know 
the family, he knows human emotions 
and human needs and, more important, 
he knows God who meets such needs. 

In my opinion, there is a real place for 
the funeral oration, even though it is not 
preaching in the usual sense. It should 
be brief. People are in no mood for a long 
discourse. But if the minister speaks from 
his heart his convictions concerning his 
life in the reality of God, they will catch 
something of his spirit and will be 
helped. And they will remember some of 
the things he says. 

The message should be positive, speak- 
ing of God's love and concern for people 
as we find it revealed in his Son, Jesus 
Christ. This is no time to scold. It is a 
time, simply and convincingly, to pro- 
claim the love which God has for his 
children. 

One need not evade the fact that God 
is a moral God. Even in a case of suicide, 
the minister can speak of God’s love and 
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Bury 


the Funeral Sermon? 


A PANEL 


judgment. There is no comfort in an easy 
going “That’s all right,” as though God 
were a doting grandfather who over- 
looks anything and everything. There is 
wrong, and there is moral judgment, as 
well as moral consequences, and these 
must be faced. There is also God’s love, 
and there is God’s grace. All this certainly 
deserves emphasis in the funeral oration. 

Death is a token that life is meaning- 
less without God. No matter who we are, 
we are stopped short by death. Yet death 
is not God’s enemy. God planned birth 
and death as the beginning and end of 
our earthly existence. Both are mysteries, 
both are a part of God’s great plan. So, 
at a time of death, we need to speak of 
the meaning of life especially in its rela- 
tion to God. 

When I was in seminary, I had the 
funeral service for the brother of one of 
my church members. I did not know the 


It Helps Verbalixe Grief 


GILBERT L. RAMSEY 
Trinity Church, Pooler, Ga. 


DMITTEDLY, the funeral eulogy 
has often been abused. We have all 
known ministers who have invariably 
“preached the deceased into heaven,” re- 
gardless of his moral condition or spir- 
itual state. Empty words, indiscriminate 
praise, and blindness to spiritual values 
never become a minister of the Gospel. 
They are especially offensive in a funeral 
service. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many ministers have abandoned the prac- 
tice of making personal remarks about 
the individual who is gone. Yet, within 
certain bounds, the eulogy can be a defi- 
nite aid in our ministry to the bereaved. 

It goes without saying that any per- 
sonal remarks about the departed must be 
truthful. The pastor who is careless at 
this point will quickly lose the respect of 


deceased, so I spoke from my heart con- 
cerning the reality of God—his good- 
ness, his love, his faithfulness. Following 
the service a member of the family (a 
stranger to me) came and said that he 
was not a churchgoer, but that if he 
lived in the neighborhood of my church 
he would surely attend. He felt the pull 
of God at his heart-strings that day, and 
he wanted God. 

There are tragic times when we must 
say something definite about the social 
conditions that brought on the death. 
There is no comfort in evasion. 

The death of a loved one is very per- 
sonal. Whether we like it or not, if we 
are to serve our people, we must become 
involved. And that requires effort. The 
night may be dark and their hurt most 
real. People find in the words of their 
minister something to hold on to, and we 
must give them that something. 


his members and the community. If he 
did not know the deceased, or if he 
knows nothing good to say about him, 
he had better say nothing at all. 

Consideration also dictates that the 
remarks be brief. There is no place for 
the lengthy oration. And it is usually best 
if the words of appreciation be incor- 
porated in the message of comfort and 
assurance addressed to the family. 

A few, carefully chosen words assure 
the family that someone knew and appre- 
ciated their loved one. In this ministry, 
the pastor stands as the spokesman of the 
Church and the community in this terri- 
bly impersonal age in which we live. At 
least to him, to the Church, and thus to 
God, the family’s loved one was more 
than a name in a telephone book. Such 
assurance helps the sorrowful face the 
shock of death. 

Obviously, what the pastor says will 
draw the family closer to him. They will 
know that he has a shepherd’s heart 
which understands and cares. Thus, his 
opportunity to serve and help them great- 
ly increased. 

There is another value: what the pas- 
tor says about the deceased may help the 
family verbalize their grief. Sometimes 
we imagine that any words said about 
the departed may tend to intensify the 
family’s grief. Thus the minister joins the 
friends in a conspiracy of silence. 

Actually, psychology shows this in 
error. The sorrowing family should be 





encouraged to talk about their grief. 
When they put their feeling into words, 
they work their way through their grief 
to finally reach an acceptance of their loss. 


A Suggested Alternative 


JOSEPH THOMAS 
First Church, Evanston, Ill. 


HE DESIRE to bring words of com- 

fort to the bereaved and to express 
words of appreciation for the life of the 
departed is both natural and human. To 
this end, and with this in mind, we have 
the funeral eulogy or oration. 

These are times when it is both desir- 
able and fitting to have one or the other, 
and the bereaved often make this request. 
But there are those who do not wish to 
have either. This may be due, in part, 
to the fact that overstatements by officiat- 
ing ministers become a source of embar- 
rassment. And it is actually questionable 
whether a service in which the eulogy or 
oration plays an important role will prove 
to be very helpful to the bereaved people. 

After all, what type of service brings 
the most comfort, help, and reassurance 
in the presence of death? Obviously, one 
that is characteristically Christian. But 
what is the nature and the scope of Chris- 
tian worship? 

From the beginning the Church be- 
lieved primarily in what God had accom- 
plished in Christ. It was the deed of God 
in Christ that brought the Church into 
existence and gave its mission and its 
power to bring human beings into new 
relations with God. Hence, in Christian 
thinking, the doctrine of Christ has al- 
ways occupied the central place, and the 
doctrine of the Church as well as that 
of worship has been dependent upon it. 

So, in Paul, to be a Christian is to have 
one’s life determined by what God has 
done in Christ. And the birth, life, death, 
and resurrection of Christ constitute the 
form or pattern of our redemptive 
process. 

It is the newness of life in Christ Jesus 
that we celebrate in the service of Chris- 
tian worship. 

There are at least five elements in wor- 
ship: recollection, thanksgiving, partici- 
pation, proclamation, and expectation. 
Celebration begins with the recollection 
or acknowledgment of what brought the 
Church into being. The author of He- 
brews (I:1 wrote: In many and various 


These are some of the reasons why we 
believe that the eulogy can be immensely 
helpful to the pastor in the most difficult 
of all his responsibilities. 


ways God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets; but in these last days he 
has spoken to us by a son... This is 
what we recollect, and it is hn this we 
give thanks. 

Thanksgiving is also participation. Ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus said, 
“Il am the vine, you are the branches. He 
who abides in me, and I in him, he it is 
that bears much fruit....1f you abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ask 
w hhatever you will, and it shall be done 
for you.” 

Worship is also proclamation—the 
proclamation of our membership in a 
Kingdom which is beyond history and 
not of this world, for here we are pil- 
grims. And for this reason there is also 


expectation—the expectation of fulfill- 
ment and consummation. 

In the type of service we are consider- 
ing, it is desirable, if not essential, that 
members of a congregation participate 
in the reading of passages from the 
Psalms, from other parts of the Bible, 


Use Personal Words 


SHIRLEY D. KINDE 
First Church, Chelsea, Mich. 


PASTOR who has visited a_be- 

reaved family in their home is 
usually prepared to give a carefully 
worded eulogy at the funeral. As he visits, 
he makes a niental record of such re- 
marks as, “Father was always kind and 
thoughtful to us children.” “Mary loved 
her church and found pleasure in singing 
in the choir.” “Our son spent much of his 
time in the fields and woods where he 
liked being alone with God.” And such 
quotations may become central ideas for 
the funeral sermon. 

A young husband was cutting timber 
in the back woods of his farm. When 
he failed to return at the close of the 
day, a searching party was sent out. They 
found him sitting behind the steering 
wheel of his jeep, dead. There was no 
evidence of a struggle. The coroner pro- 
nounced death due to a heart attack. 

Because the young man’s pastor was 
on a vacation trip and not available, a 


and from the prayers of the Church. 

This is an important aspect of worshi ip 
which will bring the consolations of the 
Christian faith to those who are in sor- 
row. The minister may then read the 
concluding prayer which he has written 
and in which the name of the deceased 
person is given. If a eulogy is still desired, 
it may be embodied in the prayer. 
Prayers, written for specific persons in 
sorrow and in honor of the dead, which 
are carefully and thoughtfully prepared, 
can be beautiful and reassuring, engaging 
the close attention of all present. 

As an illustration of a prayer in which 
there is a place for the name of the de- 
ceased and also for the eulogy, I would 
offer this: 

“Eternal God, our Father who holdest all 
souls in life, we beseech thee for thy servant 

, whose earthly course is ended. We 
give thanks for his devotion and faithfulness 
through the vicissitudes of life to the mem- 
bers of his family. We rejoice in his love for 
people in all walks of life... . 

“Receive him we pray thee, into thy eter- 
nal Kingdom, and fulfill thy good purpose 
for him. Grant that, increasing in knowl- 
edge and love of thee, he may advance in 
thy service and find therein unending joy 
and peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


neighboring minister was called in to 
officiate. He visited the family and af- 
forded them an opportunity to speak 
freely of their loved one. That man, the 
pastor discovered, had always enjoyed 
the woods and streams and, time and 
time again, had remarked, “I feel that 
God is near me when I’m in the forest 
and all is quiet and still.” This remark 
was worked into the funeral message, 
and the pastor added, “We all need to 
seek a quiet place where we, too, become 
aware of God, a place where we feel his 
presence, hear his voice within our hearts 
assuring us of his love and continued 
presence. : 

Later the family said, “Your remarks 
were so true to his life and interests. You 
have helped us greatly in the absence of 
our own minister.” 

Another minister was called to officiate 
at a funeral service for a former school 
friend who had lived in another city 
some 60 miles distant. The family invited 
the minister to return with them to their 
home at the close of the cemetery service. 
Later, over a cup of coffee, one of the 
next of kin remarked, “Reverend, we are 
so thankful that you could come today 

. . your being here and bringing us a 
sermon was of real help.” 

Sometimes it is difficult to speak 
good word about a person. Let the min- 
ister then point to the church as a place 
where troubled souls may come for fel- 
lowship and meditation, a place where 
faith grows, and where peace and com- 
fort may be found. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 





Counselor at Work 


Grief work for a bereaved person 
is nearly always necessary in 
making the emotional adjustment 
to the death of a loved one. 


HE PARSONAGE telephone rang 

early one morning. The request was 
that the pastor assist with the funeral 
of an elderly woman. Her daughter-in- 
law was a member of the church, al- 
though the son had never attended 
church even in his youth. But the de- 
ceased and her husband, who had pre- 
ceded her in death, had belonged to one 
of the small revivalistic sects that pro- 
vide no religious training for the youth. 
An elderly minister, past 80 years of age, 
“preached” the funeral. 

The following day the son, whom we 
shall refer to as Mr. K., came to the study 
deeply disturbed about the content of the 
funeral sermon. 

Mr. K. I want to thank you for what 
you did for my mother. 

Pastor. | hope I was able to be of some 
help. 

Mr. K. 1 hope it was acceptable with 
you to have Rev. B. preach the funeral. 
He preached the funeral of my father. 
He and my parents were very good 
friends, 

Pastor, (A) Certainly. I think it was 
a fitting thing to do. 

Mr. K. I guess his preaching was a 
little different. I asked a few men what 
they thought of the sermon, and they 
said they thought it was all right. But 
I don’t guess they would have come 
right out and said anything if they 
hadn’t thought so. Rev. B. came to me 
before the service and asked what kind of 
sermon I wanted him to preach. I’ve 
never gone to church before, you know 
—only once or twice in my life. I didn’t 
want to take the responsibility for what 
he said, so I told him to preach the way 
he wanted to. I hope what he said was 
all right with you. Did you agree with 
everything he said? 

Pastor. Well, no, I didn’t agree with 
everything he said. But so far as that 
goes, you need have no concern. I cer- 
tainly bear no ill will toward anyone for 
holding beliefs different from my own. 

Mr. K, Well, I hope it was all right 
with everyone else. I had never heard of 
all the things he said—had you? He 
talked about a “middle place” where 
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people go after they die—Hades he called 
it. I always thought people went straight 
to heaven or hell, but he said they went 
to Hades and stayed there until the end 
of time. 

Pastor. Yes, I have have heard peo- 
ple say that there is such a place. 

Mr. K. Was he right about all those 
Greek words he used? Does the Bible 
really say that there is such a place? 

Pastor. The Bible does use the words. 
I wouldn’t say that it uses them in the 
same sense that Rev. B. did. 

Mr. K. Well, how do you explain it? 
He quoted the Bible. 

Pastor. The Bible is sometimes hard 
to understand. Sometimes one reads one 
passage and it seems that there is an 
intermediate stage between death and 
the renewing of life. Other passages seem 
to indicate that the renewing of life takes 
place immediately. 

Mr. K. What do you think? 

Pastor. 1 think it occurs immediately. 

Mr. K. He said, too, that you are 
judged according to your deeds. Is that 
true? Would you say that my mother 
will be lost? (B) 

Pastor. No, I couldn’t say that. 

Mr. K. But he quoted the Bible. It 
said that you are judged according to 
your works. Mother never went to 
church much, especially after Dad 
passed away. She always worked hard. 
She was always out in the garden work- 
ing or mending our clothes or prepar- 
ing meals. But she was never much for 
belonging to a lot of civic clubs or going 
to church. 

Pastor. (C) Wouldn’t you think that 
there is more than one way of perform- 
ing good works? 

Mr. K. But doesn’t the Bible say some- 
where not to neglect the assembling of 
yourselves together? 

Pastor. Yes, there is one passage to 
that effect. 

Mr. K. What about her, is she lost? 


Pastor. Our eternal salvation is not de- 


cided finally upon our own good works. 
It depends on the grace and love of God. 

Mr. K. Is that your opinion, or is that 
in the Bible? 

(Here I read to him Ephesians 2:8-9: 
For by grace you have been saved through 
faith; and this is not your doing, it is 
the gift of God—not because of works, 
lest any man should boast.) 

Pastor. According to that passage some- 
thing besides our works is taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. K. Is that the same Bible he read 
out of yesterday? 

Pastor. Yes, this is the same transla- 
tion. 

Mr. K. Is there more than one Bible? 

(Here I briefly explained that different 
translations are not completely different 
Bibles but slightly different renderings in 
English of the ancient texts.) 

Mr. K. How do you explain all this? 
Are you judged by works or by—well, 
what you said there? 

Pastor. It seems to me that there are 
two kinds of judgment. There is the 
judgment of which Mr. B. spoke yester- 
day. But there is also a judgment that 
comes upon us in life. The latter judg- 
ment is certainly based upon our deeds. 
In fact, it is pretty largely the conse- 
quences of our deeds. But the final judg- 
ment of which he spoke yesterday is 
based finally upon God’s love and mercy. 

Mr. K. (D) That’s certainly different 
from what he said. 

Pastor. Let me put it this way. You 
have two small children. You love them, 
and your loving them does not depend 
on how good they are. Their being your 
children does not depend on their merit. 
Perhaps we can conceive of children 
becoming so bad that we would not want 
to call them ours. But that is a rather 
unusual occurrence. You may have to 
correct your children, but you do not 
disown them for their occasional misbe- 
havior. We may have to suffer the con- 
sequences of our errors, but that certainly 





does not mean that God disowns us. 

Mr. K. The preacher said yesterday 
that “narrow is the gate,” or something 
like that. Anyway, it meant that not 
very many people could be saved. Does 
that mean that here we are, all these 
people in our world, and we couldn’t 
all be saved even if we wanted to? Does 
it mean that only a few can be saved? 

Pastor. 1 don’t think so. Jesus may 
have been making an observation about 
his own generation. He may have been 
simply observing that most of the people 
of his generation were not living as they 
should have been, but not necessarily lay- 
ing down a rule for all time which de- 
creed that only a few people could ever 
be saved. Actually, the Bible teaches that 
anyone who comes to God may be saved. 

Mr. K. One thing more I wanted to 
ask you about. My mother-in-law wants 
me to join the church. But it seems to 
me that if I should simply decide to join 
the church and nothing else happens to 
me—that wouldn’t do any good. 

Pastor. ’m not sure what you mean 
by “nothing else happens to me.” 

Mr. K. Well—have no feeling. You 
know how it is. Some people go to 
church and they sit there and suddenly 
they have a feeling that they want to go 
up and join the church. 

(1 tried to probe deeper into what he 
meant by the word “feeling.” But it was 
about as expressive a word as he could 
find to describe his thinking. When I 
agreed that the mechanical act of join- 
ing the church probably would not solve 
any problems of eternal weight, he 
seemed relieved and appeared to have no 
interest in pursuing the subject further.) 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 


I would like to have the consultant 
comment particularly upon this question: 
Should I have been more careful about 
giving direct answers to Mr. K’s ques- 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to submit re- 
ports of actual pastoral interviews 
for evaluation to the Editor, the 
CuristiaAN Apvocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify them should be changed. 

In preparing manuscripts, it is re- 
quested that you indicate the type of 
call you consider this to be; give a 
brief description of the person coun- 
seled and your knowledge of that 
person before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim report 
of the call in the form of dialogue; 
and raise questions and _ indicate 
points where you need help.—Eps. 


tions? I was especially reluctant to ex- 
press disagreement with the sermon of 
the previous day, but his questions were 
so persistent and so direct that I fear 
my only alternative recourse would have 
been the Fifth Amendment. 

I am also concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether Mr. K. revealed a deeper 
need than the one for more correct views 
on religion. I fear that in the event of 
an affirmative answer, I failed to meet 
it, partly from lack of recognition of it 
and partly from failure to know how to 
go about meeting it. 


JAMES H. BURNS 
COMMENTS... 


Director of Social Relations and Pastoral 
Services, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


THE NOTES presented by the pastor 
show that people need help in doing 
their grief work. The pastor was intui- 
tive, for at the close of the interview 
he was concerned whether or not Mr. 
K. had revealed a deeper need than a de- 
sire for correct views on religion. The 
pastor was rather certain there was some- 
thing more present than he was able to 
meet. His feeling was well founded, for 
he failed to meet it. 

Mr. K. did not come to see the pastor 
to obtain correct views on religion. His 
mother had recently died. He was suffer- 
ing the pain of bereavement and came 
for help in resolving his grief because 
the minister who preached the funeral 
sermon had not spoken to his condition. 

In his second response (A) the pastor 
revealed he did not understand the prob- 
lem Mr. K. had brought. In saying it 
was a fitting thing for Mr. K. to have 
asked the aged pastor to preach the fun- 
eral sermon it was tantamount to saying 
“you should have been comforted by the 
sermon, and if you were not comforted 
it is your fault.” Further, from a dynamic 
point of view, the minister’s comment 
was judgmental and was felt by Mr. K. 
as a condemnation. He immediately 
came back with evidence to show that 
other people supported him and _ felt 
that the sermon was all right. 

Unfortunately, this new opportunity 
was also missed. If the pastor had under- 
stood the task of ministering to griev- 
ing persons he would have responded 
quite differently to Mr. K. when he said, 
“He and my parents were very good 
friends.” He would have said, “Mr. K., 
tell me about your parents.” If he had 
responded in this way, the whole direc- 
tion of the conversation would have been 
completely different. Because the pastor 
made an incorrect response, Mr. K. was 
immediately put on the defensive. 

Step-by-step, the minister got in deep- 
er and deeper every time K. gave him 
an opportunity to be helpful. Very soon 
he was trapped into a technical discus- 
sion of how one goes about understand- 
ing translations of the Bible. In spite of 
this technical, theological discussion, Mr. 


K’s grief was so great he finally said, 
“He said, too, that you are judged ac- 
cording to your deeds. Is that true? 
Would you say that my mother will be 
lost?” (B) This statement is almost an 
outright request and plea for the pastor 
to deal with the man’s grief over the 
loss of his mother. 

He should have responded to this 
question, “Well Mr. K., tell me about 
your mother?” Instead, the pastor was 
defensive and aggressive (C), and he 
was challenging Mr. K. to an intellectual 
duel instead of ministering to his grief. 
In spite of this hostile act, two ex- 
changes later, Mr. K. said, “What about 
her, then, is she lost?” 

With this question Mr. K. practically 
begged the pastor to deal with his terrible 
loss of his mother. Instead, the pastor 
resorted to religious education and Bible 
study. When Mr. K. said, “Is that your 
opinion, or is that in the Bible?” he 
really meant, “No matter what kind of 
explanation you give me of the Bible, 
this will not help me with the way I feel 
about dosing my mother.” The pastor 
must have ears which hear what people 
mean, not simply what they say. 

Beyond this point in the interview, 
Mr. K. ministered to the needs of the 
pastor, instead of the reverse. Mr. K. 
responded and asked the appropriate 
questions so the pastor could preach a 
sermonette. When Mr. K. remarked, 
“That is certainly different from what 
he said” (D), he almost openly indi- 
cated that, if all he was going to get 
from the pastor was another sermon, this 
particular sermon was not so good as 
the one he heard the day before. 

At this point, the pastor brought in a 
story about two children and the attitude 
of the parents toward their misbehavior. 
This was spiritually a low blow! To this 
poor suffering man it meant, “You may 
actually be such a bad son that your 
mother and father at times contemplated 
disowning you.” Mr. K’s response were 
words of sheer desperation. The pastor 
condemned him, and Mr. K. accepted 
his own damnation. 

The pastor indulged in some §irrele- 
vant religious education, and Mr. K. re- 
sponded with the announcement of the 
mother-in-law’s invitation to join her 
church. By doing this he essentially said, 
“The old preacher did not help me yes- 
terday; you have not helped me today; 
do you think my mother-in-law will help 
me with my grief by her suggestion?” 
This must have been in his thoughts. 

The pastor avoided answering this de- 
fensive thrust. In his next statement, Mr. 
K. spoke of having “no feeling.” He 
was actually describing the state that he 
was in at that very moment. He was in 
a state of acute grief. The pastor tried 
to discover the meaning of the word 
“feeling,” but was unable to obtain an 
explanation. This was the minister’s task! 
If K. had understood his feelings, he 
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would not have needed to come for help. 

It might have been right for the pastor 
to state that the act of joining a church 
would probably not solve this man’s im- 
mediate problem. On the other hand, if 
he had joined his mother-in-law’s church 
he might have encountered people there 
who were understanding. Much grief is 
worked out in the life of groups such as 
those to be found in a church. 

The pastor asks, “Should I have been 
more careful about giving direct an- 
swers to Mr. K’s questions?” The an- 
swer is a positive and strong “Yes.” 
When helping a person in a state of acute 
grief, the pastor should avoid attempting 
to answer any questions put to him. Fur- 
thermore, he should be positive and firm 
and say to the grieving person, “for sev- 
eral days or weeks or even months you 
should not make any important life- 
changing decisions. You should not ex- 
pect to find answers for significant ques- 
tions about life’s purposes and goals just 
now.” 

The pastor points out that Mr. K’s 
questions were persistent and direct and 
that he had no recourse but to answer. 
Actually, the persistence and directness 
had only the meaning that K. was in a 
state of severe acute grief, and the pas- 
tor was failing him repeatedly. If the 
pastor had turned to questions about 
the mother, inquiring about the mother’s 
final illnesses and troubles in her life, he 
would have found that the persistent 
questions would have disappeared. 

The process of grief work involves 
moving back through the bereaved per- 
son’s relationships to the deceased. In an 
hour’s time the pastor could have gone, 
with Mr. K., through many of his ex- 
periences with his mother. The talk 
would have led back to his very earliest 
memories of her, and then beyond to 
family stories about the time before he 
himself was born. 

This process is a separation experience 
which moves from the present situation, 
where the person has been separated or 
taken from the grieving person, through 
the life experiences back to the time be- 
fore there was any relationship. 

Mr. K. might have wept. He might 
have seemed quite upset when discussing 
the experiences, memories, and other de- 
tails related to his connection with his 
mother. To some this appears to be 
cruel; nevertheless it is the grief work 
process and is absolutely essential in most 
people’s experience, particularly those 
persons who have not had a close, vital, 
meaningful relationship in the Christian 
fellowship. 

The pastor on whom Mr. K. called did 
the very best he could in view of the 
fact that he did not know how to help 
him with his grief work. Any pastor 
can be somewhat informed on the topic 
if he does no more than read “Under- 
standing Grief” by Edgar N. Jackson 
(Abingdon Press, $3.50, 1957). 
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America’s Break 


with England By Maldwyn Edwards 


When the colonists had won their political freedom, 
Wesley then gave them their ecclesiastical freedom. 


HOSE WHO make John Wesley’s 

journal one of their bedside books 
will remember that only on December 
26, 1770, is there a detailed reference to 
the work in America: 

“I read the letters from our preachers 
in America, informing us that God had 
begun a glorious work there; that both 
in New York and Philadelphia multi- 
tudes flock to hear, and behave with 
deepest seriousness; and that the society 
in each place already contains above a 
hundred members.” 

Quickly, however, the clouds began to 
gather and Wesley used all his influence 
both at home and overseas to prevent 
an open rupture between England and 
America. In a famous letter to Lord 
North, first lord of the treasury, and 
therefore the Englishman of greatest in- 
fluence, he wrote on June 15, 1775, of 
“an oppressed people, asking for noth- 
ing more than their legal rights and 
that in the most modest and inoffensive 
manner that the nature of the thing 
would allow.” 

He went on to ask whether, apart 
from moral considerations, it was com- 
mon sense to use force. He said that they 
would not be so easily conquered as was 
at first imagined. “They will probably 
dispute every inch of ground, and if 
they die, die sword in hand.” 

He derided those optimists who had 
said 2,000 soldiers would clear up the 
rebels and roundly declared that not 20,- 
000 nor even treble that number, could 
defeat men who were contending for 
hearths and homes, wives, children, and 
liberty. 

He added, with neat prescience, that 
they had a cause in which they passion- 
ately believed and also that troops and 
supplies, unlike the English, were “at 
hand and all around about them.” In 
similar vein he had written the previous 
day to Lord Dartmouth, secretary of 
state for the colonies. 

With the same desire of stilling the 
tumult, John Wesley had _ written 
(March 1, 1775) to his own American 
preachers through Thomas Rankin, urg- 
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ing them to be peacemakers and to be 
loving and tender to all. He asked them 
to join no party and to refrain from ut- 
tering one word against either side. He 
advised them to act in full agreement 
with each other. 

Incidentally, Brother Charles Wesley 
added his own note to the letter, saying 
that he was “of neither side and yet 
of both; on the side of New England 
and of Old.” He asked Methodists in 
America to love and pray for all with a 
sincere and impartial love for he de- 
clared, there were faults on both sides 
which the preachers could not remedy. 

Thus, John Wesley labored to present 
the case for the colonists in the highest 
quarters and endeavored with his brother, 
to remain impartial during the years of 
mounting tension. 

When the war actually broke out, how- 
ever, he realized that the time for 
neutrality was past. He decided that he 
must support the English government, 
even while he remained free from all 
rancor and bitterness. He was confirmed 
in his decision by reading Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s tract Taxation No Tyranny, 
and his own Calm Address to Our 
American Colonies recapitulated many 
of the arguments. 

Indeed, in the many later editions 
of this pamphlet he readily acknowledged 
the source of his inspiration and said 
that since he had received light himself 
he considered it proper to enlighten 
others. The tenor of his argument was 
the legality of English claims because 
those under the same monarch must 
obey the same country’s laws. 

In his Observations on liberty written 
the next year (1776) he claimed that 
the colonists could hardly wish for liberty 
since they had it in fullest measure. The 
taxation against which they objected 
was moderate, and all subjects of the 
crown were under a similar observation. 
It seems, he said, that what they really 
want is not liberty, but independence. 

Finally came a tract based on a mis- 
reading of recent history and entitled 
Calm Address to the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain. Wesley argued that the 
colonists had followed the will-o’-the- 
wisp of independency and that now they 
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By Larry Eisenberg 
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I Went 
toa 


FOOT 
WASHING 


EFORE I came to a two-point 

charge in Chilhowie, Va., I had 
glossed over the passages of Scripture 
having to do with Jesus’ washing of 
his disciples’ feet and with his direc- 
tive to others to do so. That sounded 
like holy roller stuff to me. 

But here I was confronted with an 
invitation to participate. | decided to 
do so, not as a curiosity-seeker but as 
one who came to learn. 

The service was held on Tuesday of 
Holy Week. After singing and speak- 
ing on the subject and participating in 
Communion, the men stayed in the 
sanctuary of the little Church of God, 
and the women retired to the youth 
room. 

Chairs had been placed in two rows 
near the altar. We sat facing each 
other, with simple wash basins and 
towels ready. As the minister led us 
in singing hymns, we proceeded with 
the ceremony. 

My companion was an older man, 
who gestured for me to place my foot 
in the basin. He took the water in his 
cupped hand and poured it over my 
foot, rubbing gently. He dried it care- 
fully and then motioned for the other 
foot. In turn I washed my partner’s 
feet, taking my cue from him and 
washing and drying his feet as he had 
done mine. The closing act was a 
Christian embrace. 

The women were carrying out a 
similar ceremony in the adjoining 
room. Each new person was given an 
opportunity to testify to the experience 
and express his opinion. 

My reaction was that it was a tre- 
mendously meaningful and humbling 
experience. No emotions were out of 
control, but it was a joyful thing to do. 

After going through this experience 
and after rereading the scriptural ac- 
count of the procedure that Jesus fol- 
lowed, I am convinced that he really 
meant for us to do this as an exercise 
in humility. 
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had become the slaves of an autocracy. 

It is a pity that the course of the war 
and distance from the actual scene of 
conflict distorted his open-mindedness. 

Once the smoke from the battlefield 
had lifted, John Wesley regained his 
perspective and, without any trace of 
bitterness or anger, began to consider 
the new situation created by the colon- 
ists’ victory. Just before the war had 
broken out he had advised Francis As- 
bury to return home without delay, but 
the latter wisely stayed and Wesley ac- 
knowledged (August 13, 1775) that he 
was “not sorry brother Asbury” will 
stay another year, since the course of 
events would decide whether the 
preachers could stay. 

As the war continued, Wesley’s chief 
thought was for the progress of church 
work, and in a letter to Franklin, dated 
October 20, 1775, he believed Methodist 
preachers would do best in country 
places where the people knew little and 
talked little about politics. He was de- 
lighted to hear of Rankin’s intention to 
go into North Carolina but added, “why 
not into South Carolina too?” 

He wanted the preachers to pour 
water and not oil on the flames and to 
be ready for all things. In 1777 he was 
rejoicing in a letter to Joseph Benson 
that the preachers in America were 
threatened but not stopped in their work, 
and that there was marked progress in 
Maryland and Virginia. 

It was obvious that if, during the war, 
John Wesley attempted to keep in touch 
with his preachers in America and to 
encourage them in their work, he would 
certainly admit the logic of events once 
the war was over. Since the colonies 
had won their political freedom, he de- 
termined to give them ecclesiastical free- 
dom. They must, therefore, have their 
own spiritual heads, and so in 1784 he 
took the quite irregular and unpre- 
cedented step of ordaining Thomas Coke, 
Richard Whatcoat, and Thomas Vasey. 

Furthermore, John Wesley appointed 
Dr. Coke and Asbury to be joint superin- 
tendents over the brethren in America. 
He did this, not alone that American 
Methodists might have their own spiritual 
leaders, but because he was not willing 
to have them deprived of the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

In a famous letter to Barnabas Thomas 
(March 25, 1785) he said he knew him- 
self to be as real a Christian bishop as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, but he 
would not act as such except in case of 
necessity. He declared that in America 
this did not exist because of the colo- 
nists’ need. He recalled that he had made 
this known to the Bishop of London, 
but help had been peremptorily refused. 
He found all the other bishops to be of 
the same mind because, as they said, 
“they had nothing to do with America.” 
Then he saw his way clear and knew 
what he had to do. 


This laconic way of describing a mo- 
mentous action disguises the essential 
courage and real far-sightedness which 
prompted John Wesley to so extreme a 
course. Charles was deeply wounded, 
and many friends were scandalized. It 
provided the final break with the es- 
tablished church which the father of 
Methodism loved so dearly, and it in- 
volved him once again in criticism and 
censure. Nevertheless, it cut the umbilical 
cord between the two churches and set 
American Methodism free to follow its 
own destiny. His conscience was at rest, 
and he accepted the consequences. 

Indeed John Wesley not only decided 
to make American Methodism autono- 
mous but to give it a distinctive liturgy. 
It differed in some small particulars from 
that of the Church of England and was 
to be combined with the reading of the 
litany on Wednesdays and “praying ex- 
tempore on all other days.” Every Sun- 
day the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was, if possible, to be administered. 

Finally, in a letter to “our brethren in 
America,” dated September 10, 1784, he 
vindicated his ordinations and in effect, 
he left the 46 American circuits with their 
15,000 members and 85 preachers to main- 
tain friendly ties with England as those 
who were equal but independent. 

In a previous letter (October 3, 1783) 
he had written as one who advised but 
did not command. He asked them to 
abide by Methodist doctrine and dis- 
cipline as published in the Sermons and 
Notes of the New Testament, together 
with the Large Minutes of Conference. 
He counseled them to beware of preachers 
coming from England or Ireland with- 
out a full recommendation, and he ad- 
vised them not to receive any preachers 
who would not be subject to the Ameri- 
can Conference or who “would make 
any difficulty to receiving Francis As- 
bury as the General Assistant.” It is 
these two letters which truly form the 
magna charta of American Methodism. 

His own devouring interest in Ameri- 
can Methodism ended only with Wes- 
ley’s death. In a strong encouraging letter 
to the lion-hearted Freeborn Garrettson 
he told him to do all he could for a 
“good Master” in America. 

In a letter written a month before 
his death, Wesley wanted the “Rev. E. C. 
of Philadelphia” to give him a connected 
account of the America. He 
told his brethren in America not to give 
one thought to separation from their 
brethren in Europe, and then he declared 
in a stirring and memorable sentence, 
“Lose no opportunity of declaring to all 
men that the Methodists are one people 
in all the world. . .” 
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Because of geography and circum- 
stances it necessary for the two 
churches to go their separate ways: Wes- 
ley himself had decided so. Nevertheless, 
he still wanted them to treasure that in- 
heritance which made them one. 
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ADVOCATE 
SPECIAL REPORT 


After hearing tales of television doldrums, the 
Christian Advocate news staff made its own search 
to find out what local churches and councils 

of churches are doing. Here is their report.—Editors 


What Are Churches Doing With Television? 


UCH is said about the Church’s opportunity to reach 

; millions through television. But what is actually being 
done? Are local churches and church councils using this 
mass medium effectively? Where are the biggest stumbling 
blocks? What techniques have brought greatest success? 

Local efforts usually are carried out by church councils, 
although some denominational groups and individual par- 
ishes go it alone. Take South Bend, Ind., a city of 130,000 
population. Council-sponsored programs include a daily five- 
minute devotional program on each of two stations and one 
nationally produced show regularly. Within the year it has 
carried a series of original children’s shows, plus 30-minute 
programs on Thanksgiving, Christmas and Good Friday. 

A monstrous city, like Chicago, of course offers more. 
The Church Federation of Greater Chicago sponsors four 
half-hour programs and works with four TV stations on 
religious special events and spot programs. The fare in- 
cludes short daily meditations on one station, and medita- 
tions three times a week on another. This year the Council 
has sponsored a half-hour original show on Wednesday 
evenings, and religious films on Saturday mornings. 

The total picture of local religious TV across the country 
is viewed by most leaders in the field as falling far short of 
what it should be. Dr. Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., pastor of 
First Church, Dallas, Tex., and a leading radio-TV_ broad- 
caster, blames the Church for being “too late with too little,” 
and he scores the lethargy of ministers, particularly (but 
also of laymen), where TV is concerned. 

The Rev. William G. Law, St. Paul (Minn.) District 
superintendent and radio-TV leader says: “Religious TV 
has often been bad, awful, terrible. The stations give us free 
time in return for our undertaking to produce programs 
of a professional quality. This assumption of responsibility 
on our part is the heart of the matter.” 

The Rev. Charles Brackbill, Jr., radio-TV director for 
the New Jersey Council of Churches, is a severe critic of 
the preponderance of devotional broadcasts which, he 
charges, unchurched people never listen to. In such broad- 
casting, “the churches are using radio, and to some extent 
TV, for their own selfish ends,” he declared. “We ought to 
be further enlightening and challenging the faithful in 
church . . . but not by radio and TV. Not yet anyway. 
The radio [and TV] goes into the homes of those . . . who 
won't come into the church. It really goes in. What we do 
most of the time doesn’t... But... 90 per cent of locally 
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originated religious programming in New Jersey is ‘devo- 
tional.’ ” 

Mr. Brackbill’s charge of “too much devotional” is further 
substantiated by a study of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Research and Survey in which 
1,513 religious radio and TV programs were analyzed. It 
was found that, of the total, only 33 were dramas, 20 were 
interviews or panel discussions, and most of the rest were 
“devotional” shows. 

Although many leaders do not go so far in their criticism 
of devotional programs as Mr. Brackbill, virtually all agree 
that dramas, discussions, and other types of shows are ex- 
tremely valuable vehicles for reaching the unchurched. 

Dramas are difficult to produce locally, however. They 
require a big budget, good scripts, good actors, and much 
preparation. 

Discussions and interviews, with no sets, costumes, and 
memorizing of scripts, are less complicated—although they 
can fall flat with poor choice of personalities and too little 
preparation (or too much preparation—so that spontaneity 
is lost). 

But despite the problems and the lethargy, many praise- 
worthy shows are being produced locally. Here is a sam- 
pling of the wide variety of formats that have been used 
across the country: 


Dramas 

Although these are difficult to produce locally, Dr. Good- 
rich’s First Church, Dallas, is entering its 11th year of 
producing The Pastor Calls, a 15-minute weekly show aimed 
at the unchurched. The church, however, is able to draw 
on semiprofessional actors to an extent impossible in most 
communities. Its biggest problem: getting enough good 
scripts written. 

More than half of the persons who join First Church 
had their first contact with the church through The Pastor 
Calls. And the show has as many friends among Catholics 
and Jews as among Protestants, Dr. Goodrich says. 


Devotions—Services 

These may be telecasts of Sunday-morning church serv- 
ices; shorter “chapel” programs (perhaps 15 minutes in 
length, with brief sermon, music and Scripture reading), 
or two- to five-minute inspirational messages. Nearly all 
church councils with any TV program at all have supported 





at least one show of this type, and many support several. 

The Los Angeles Church Federation’s Great Churches of 
the Golden West stands out among telecasts of Sunday- 
morning services, largely because of outstanding camera 
work and other details of production. Televised well over 
400 times, the show visits a different church each Sunday. 
With some 300,000 viewers weekly, it captures two thirds 
of the total audience at the time it is shown, according to 
one survey. It is believed to reach 100,000 shut-ins; and 
churches report new families joining the congregation be- 
cause they viewed a telecast from their church. 


Interviews 

The most talked-about program of the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York—according to the Rev. John F. 
Fisler, radio-TV director—is The Way to God, a half-hour 
interview with a clergyman aimed at nonchurched intel- 
lectuals. The show strives for interviews that get beneath 
easy answers and platitudes. 


Panel Discussions 

The Los Angeles Church Federation’s The Press and the 
Clergy is an outstanding weekly panel in which reporters 
and clergymen tackle such topics as 1s There a New Moral- 
ity?, The Organization Man Versus the Nonconformist, 
veh ‘Christianity and Sex Education. \t has a good Sunday- 
evening time slot, and the discussions are eta and vital. 

For example, Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy appeared last 
summer on a recent show probing issues involved if a 
Roman Catholic should become President. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) church councils 
did a unique series on Who Speaks for Youth?, with a 
courtroom setting and a panel of young people as the jury. 
Two sides of a question, such as Are Young People Better 
Christians Than Their Parents?, were presented, and then 
the panel discussed the issue and voted on it. 

The Indianapolis Church Federation has had marked 
success with Insight, a show with a format like that of 
the nationally known Talk Back—a filmed drama followed 
by a live panel discussion. 


Quiz Shows 

The Rhode Island Council of Churches tried a Bridle 
Basketball (Bible Football in the fall) series in which teams 
of teen-agers from different churches competed in answering 
Bible questions. Scoring was patterned after basketball. 


“Telecourses” 

Probably the most smashing success of any Protestant TV 
effort of recent months was the Washington, D.C., “tele- 
on The Life and Teaching of Jesus, for which 
academic credit was offered to viewers by Washington’s 
Methodist-related American University. The hour- long 
show, sponsored by the university and the National Capit: i 
Area Council of Churches, ran for 31 weeks in its first 
series, on Saturdays just past noon. 

Before the series began, the sponsors had 500 study out- 
lines printed to sell at $2 each to any persons who might 
be interested in following the course—and hoped for the 
best. After the first program, nearly 1,000 requests for out- 
lines poured in. More were printed, and 1,500 were sold 
before the end of the course. More than 150 persons—all the 
university could handle for final examinations—paid $20 
apiece to take the course for credit. 

Leaders began early to plan for another “telecourse,” on 
the Old Testament, for the current season. The Washing- 
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ton success also awakened interest in other cities. The New 
York City and New Jersey church councils immediately 
began planning a TV course for this fall in co-operation 
with Upsala College, East Orange, N.J. 


Variety Shows 

Among the many church councils sponsoring programs 
of variety-show format is the Detroit Council, which has 
March of Faith and Lift for Living. Both include hymns, 
a religious newscast, an interview, and a short “message.” 

This category might also include the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Council of Churches’ Against the Stream, 
which deals with the so-called beat generation and has 
been described as “an inquiry into the nature of religion 
and rebellion.” Commentator is the Rev. Pierre Delattre, 
pastor of the Bread and Wine Mission on San Francisco's 
North Beach, who introduces persons who may read poetry 
or discuss music in what might be called a verbalization of 
the mood of the intelligent but nonconformist young rebel. 

Timothy Churchmouse, with a mouse puppet as master 
of ceremonies, is a leading production of the Indianapolis 
Church Federation. And Church School in Action, telecast 
of Sunday-school classes, is a feather in the cap of the 
United Churches of Harrisburg, Pa., which for two years 
co-operated in producing the show with the Fellowship of 
Directors of Christian Education. 


N ADDITION to producing shows, church councils 

and other groups that deal with church broadcasting 
are taking still further steps to advance religious TV. A 
Council Broadcasters’ Fellowship has been formed in con- 
nection with the NCC’s Broadcasting and Film Commission 
as a clearinghouse for radio-TV ideas. Workshop and con- 
ferences to train ministers in broadcasting techniques are 
sponsored by many groups, both denominational and _in- 
terdenominational. Often held with the co-operation of 
commercial stations, they usually include first hand ex- 
perience in broadcasting and script writing. Workshops on 
communications devote considerable time to TV. 

Help in TV production is available from many groups. 
Washington’s National Capital Area Council of Churches, 
for instance, offers its service, for a minimal charge, for 
preparing spot announcements with slides for parishes or 
any other religious groups wanting to publicize a benefit 
concert, for example, or a clothing drive. 

There has been progress in interdenominational _co- 
operation, but a counter trend toward denominational pro- 
gramming also is gaining. The late Joe E. Porter, who died 
this year while president of the Council Broadcasters’ Fel- 
lowship, declared, “Competitive activity in the denomina 
tions is not producing better programming. And it often 
means that funds are not available to the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission to produce superior interdenominational 
broadcasts.” 

What can a local-church pastor do to help meet the 
challenge of TV? 

He can attend workshops and conferences, as mentioned 
earlier. Scholarships sometimes are available for such meet- 
ings, and information on financial help may be secured from 
the Methodist Television, Radio, and Film Commission. 

The pastor can see that religious TV programs are pub- 
licized in the church bulletin and newsletters, and he can 
help organize a telephone committee to remind church 
members of programs on the day they are broadcast. 

Many ministers will have an opportunity to appear on 
TV, and they should make the most of it. 
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MARTIN LUTHER: 
the 


Obedzent Rebel 


The Reformer was in one sense a Protestant, 


but in another sense he remained a loyal Catholic. 


By JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


ARTIN LUTHER was the first 
Protestant, and yet he remained a 
Catholic all his life. 

This paradox lies at the very center of 
Luther’s life and personality, and it is a 
recurring theme in his writings. He could 
claim sometimes that his theology was 
derived from the Bible alone, as though 
the Church Fathers had never lived; yet 
the theology that he derived from the 
Bible alone bore a distinct family resem- 
blance to the tradition of the Church Fa- 
thers. 

He spoke of “hating” the abstract the- 
ological terms in traditional dogmatic 
language about the Trinity, but the tradi- 
tional dogma of the Trinity, was basic to 
his entire theology. Sometimes he sounds 
like an individualistic rebel; sometimes 
he sounds like a devoted and obedient 
son of the Church. 

Which Luther was the “real” Luther? 
Was it the Protestant Luther or the Cath- 
olic Luther? The answer to that question 
is “Yes.” One of the clearest impressions 
to come from a detailed preoccupation 
with his writings is how Protestant this 
Catholic theologian was and yet how 
obedient this rebel was. This would seem 
to imply, in turn, that Protestantism loses 
its dynamic, and perhaps its very right to 
exist, when it becomes merely a negative 
or a milder version of Roman Catholi- 
cism. 

seing a Protestant theologian dare not 
mean being against everything that the 
Jesuits are for! Then what does it mean 
to be a Protestant theologian? Luther 
was answering this question and defend- 
ing his right to speak out when he said 
(Works, XIII, 66): 

“I never wanted to do it, and I do not 
want to do it now. I was torced and 
driven into this position in the first place 
when I became a Doctor of Theology. As 
a Doctor in a general free university, I 
began . . . to do what such a Doctor is 
sworn to do, expounding the Scriptures 
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for all the world and teaching everybody. 
Once in this position, I have had to stay 
in it, and I cannot give it up or leave it 
with a good conscience. . . . For what I 
began as a Doctor . . . I must truly con- 
fess to the end of my life.” 

Thus it was in responsible obedience 
that this rebel spoke out—obedience to 
the vow he had made to the Church and 
to God as a doctor of theology. Because 
he was a Catholic, he took this vow seri- 
ously; because he was a Protestant, he 
claimed that this vow gave him the right 
and the duty to speak out against the 
church to which he had paid the vow. 

More important than the right or 
wrong of Luther’s stand is this combina- 
tion of responsibility and freedom, for 
upon this combination depends our right 
to accept Luther’s stand, as well as our 
right to criticize it or to reject it if it 
proves inadequate. Because Luther was 
an obedient rebel, faithfulness to the heri- 
tage of the Reformation necessarily means 
a refusal to be content with the Reforma- 
tion’s answers. Thus the principle of the 
Reformation is no longer the private 
property of churches which have em- 
braced it and, in embracing it, often 
stifled it. It belongs to all those who, 
under God, are willing to be obedient 
rebels. That is the meaning of “Catholic 
substance and Protestant principle.” 

Luther could be an obedient rebel be- 
cause he was, as he says, “A Doctor in a 
general free university.” This suggests a 
second implication of his work for the 
present task of the churches. Luther’s 
position as a doctor of theology in the 
university bound him to the Church, yet 
it gave him the freedom he needed to 
serve the Church as an obedient rebel. 
What the Protestant churches in America 
need is to have at least some theologians 
who are, as Luther was, “Doctors in a 
general free university,” willing to act 
responsibly, able to act freely. 

And at this point we should pause for 
a message from our sponsor, for it is the 
function of a theological faculty to be and 
to produce obedient rebels. Sometimes, 
alas, these faculties have produced rebels 
all right, but rebels with no sense of the 


tradition to which a rebel must be obe- 
dient lest he and his rebellion perish. But 
when a theological faculty in a general 
free university is free to act responsibly, 
it can carry on a program of research and 
of communication that will do for the 
churches what the churches need but 
often cannot or will not do for them- 
selves. 

Without Catholic substance the church- 
es become smug and shallow; without 
Protestant principle the churches become 
smug and petrified. The Reformation 
would seem to mean that the churches 
need both Catholic substance and Protes- 
tant principle and that there must be 
obedient rebels to remind them of both. 

But neither Catholic substance nor 
Protestant principle is an abstraction; 
both are incarnate in a tradition and a 
Church. If the Reformation means that 
both are necessary for life, it also means 
that the churches which speak for them 
need each other. By a curious twist, there- 
fore, my study of Protestant origins in 
Luther has also made me pay new atten- 
tion to the problem of relations between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. A 
faculty like ours can give to Roman 
Catholic theology the sort of unbiased at- 
tention it deserves, but has a hard time 
getting from many Protestants, as well as 
the sort of critical examination it needs 
but has a hard time getting from many 
Roman Catholics. 

A willingness to let Roman Catholic 
theology be heard and to listen seriously 
to its word is part of being an obedient 
rebel, even if it means rebelling against 
the present form of the Protestant rebel- 
lion! So it is that the power of the Refor- 
mation can shatter the party lines so long 
and so rigidly maintained and become a 
means for recovering both Catholic sub- 
stance and Protestant principle. It can 
apply the quickening power of critical 
obedience to a salt that has lost its savor; 
it can recall the churches to their abiding 
task and their continuing ministry; and 
thus it can help them to become, as the 
Founder and Lord of the Church in- 
tended, the light of the world and the 
City of God. 





Books 


of interest to pastors 


The Ecumenical Era in Church and 
Society, edited by Edward J. Jurji. 
Macmillan Co., 238 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: W. Ricuey Hose, associate 
professor of World Christianity, Per- 
kins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University. 


For 20 years, Scottish-born John A. 
Mackay served the Christian mission in 
Latin America. Then, in 1936, he became 
president and first professor of ecumenics 
at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Chairman for a decade of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, he has held 
other responsible denominational and 
ecumenical offices. 

Mackay’s retirement in June from 
Princeton provided the occasion for this 
symposium. It is edited by Princeton 
Seminary’s professor of Islamics and 
Comparative Religion. Of its twelve con- 
tributors, five of them—including two 
Methodists—stand outside the Calvinistic 
tradition. 

Hugh T. Kerr, editor of Theology To- 
day—a quarterly launched by Mackay in 
1944—provides an appreciation of his 
colleague. In this brief and neatly drawn 
picture of the man and his theology, 
Kerr includes Mackay’s definition of 
ecumenics: “The science of the Church 
Universal conceived as a world mission- 
ary community, its nature, its mission, 
its relations, and its strategy.” 

The 11 chapters that follow illustrate 
that definition. Yet in them neither the 
word “ecumenical” nor the designation 
“ecumenical movement” is explicitly de- 
fined. The writers, who presuppose that 
readers have some knowledge of ecumen- 
ical affairs, are W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
G. S. Hendry, Emile Cailliet, Eugene C. 
Blake, Hendrick Kraemer, Norman 
Goodall, G. Baez-Camargo, P. D. Devan- 
andan, F. W. Dillistone, D. T. Niles, and 
E. G. Homrighausen. 

Dillistone points aptly to “ecumenical 
secularism,” and several others touch 
upon the meaning of the ecumenical era 
in society. Yet this half of what the title 
promises is rather inadequately developed. 

The book’s scope is vast. The contrib- 
utors’ approaches to their themes vary 
widely. As a result, this reader missed in 
the book a strong internal unity. Yet bril- 
liance and originality abound. Here is 
an eye-opening corrective for those who 
limit the word “ecumenical” to interde- 
nominational organization and attempts 


at church union. Those who wish to look 
beyond parochial and denominational 
horizons will read these pages with de- 
light and benefit. 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, 
by Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, 
272 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Witt1aM ArcHER WRIGHT, 
Jr., pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Smithfield, W.Va. 


Books about Roman Catholicism are 
usually exposés, outright apologies, or 
saccharine tales of folk-piety, all emo- 
tionally charged. Lutheran Jaroslav Peli- 
kan, professor of historical theology in 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, brings a refresh- 
ing relief from this diet with his Abing- 
don Award-winning book, which he calls 
a “sympathetic and critical” appraisal of 
Catholicism. 

Recognizing that Roman Catholic 
Christianity holds a peculiar fascination 
for Protestants, first because it mothers 
our faith through the days of its youth, 
second because of its enigmatic rela- 
tion to modern culture, and third because 
we know so little about it, the author ex- 
amines the genius of Catholicism with 
informed and, for the most part, critical 
objectivity. 

According to his own testimony he 
writes “from the standpoint of a theology 
which has its roots in the Reformation 
and therefore—not nevertheless, but 
therefore—feels obliged to take the 
Church of Rome seriously.” 

The riddle of Catholicism is reflected 
from many facets: rejection and accom- 
modation in its relation with modern 
scientific culture, mystery and magic in 
its treatment of the sacraments, unity 
and disunity in its relation with the rest 
of Christendom, freedom and authori- 
tarianism (Why do creative artists flee 
Protestantism to find in Rome a wider 
freedom for their creativity?), biblical 
literalism coupled with dogmas that pat- 
ently by-pass the Bible, a sacramental 
ecclesiology with a church that itself too 
often “plays God.” 

The author finds in these apparent con- 
tradictions both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of Rome, and he manages un- 
obtrusively to indicate the challenges they 
pose for Protestantism as it confronts not 
only Rome but its own image as well. 

The material is organized in three 


sections, one on history, one on beliets 
and practices, and one on future rela- 
tionships between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. Only in the last section 
might serious issue be taken. There Peli- 
kan’s anxious desire to find roads to a 
rapprochement and, apparently, his own 
Lutheran background, lead him to un- 
derestimate the depth of cleavage be- 
tween most of Protestantism and Rome. 

For instance, he suggests that Rome 
would perhaps be willing to grant to 
“returned” (sic) Protestants a vernacular 
liturgy, a married clergy, and the chalice 
in the Lord’s Supper; then he goes on to 
say that for some Protestants these would 
constitute the chief obstacle to reunion. 
And it seems unrealistic, at least, to 
raise the question whether the dogma of 
the assumption of Mary is any more 
inimical to Protestantism than the ascen- 
sion of Elijah and of Enoch. 

With this one reservation, however, 
Protestant ministers, generally no better 
informed than their laymen about what 
goes on behind Rome’s ecclesiastical walls 
and with their prejudices sharpened by 
professional involvement, need just such 
critical though unantagonistic light as 
Pelikan sheds on the whole subject. 

But even if this were so, the mere 
enlightenment as to what Catholicism is 
and does would be worth the reading. 
Some may feel that Pelikan leans a bit 
too much toward apology, but this read- 
er, for one, found the book taken whole 
to be just what he had been waiting for. 
It should go a long way in clarifying a 
very foggy atmosphere. 


Luther’s Works, Vol. 51, Sermons I, 
edited and translated by John W. 
Doberstein, Jaroslav Pelikan and Hel- 
mut T. Lehmann, general editors. 
Muhlenberg Press, 405 pp., $5. 


Reviewer: Josepu D. QuILuiaN, JrR., pro- 
fessor of homiletics, Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


The best antidote for a one-sided un- 
derstanding of 4 man’s position is broad, 
firsthanded exposure to what the man 
actually said. The 55-volume series of 
Luther’s Works under the general editor- 
ship of Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. 
Lehmann puts readily to hand a massive 
but carefully selected source of material 
for the understanding of Martin Luther 
for those who do not read German and 
Latin. Over half of the volumes deal 
with Luther’s exposition of various bibli- 
cal books, and the others present prin- 
cipally his Reformation writings. 

This volume consists of sermons. 
Martin Luther preached an estimated 
three thousand sermons, and approxi- 
mately two thousand of them were re- 
corded in various ways. The 43 sermons 
chosen for presentation in this volume 
are drawn from the major periods across 
Luther’s 36 years as an active preacher, 
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and they are arranged chronologically. 
Each sermon is preceded by a brief in- 
troduction, including a description of the 
circumstances under which the sermon 
was preached, and an identification of 
the sources for this translation. Subject 
and Scripture passage indices are pro- 
vided. 

A Methodist who reads Luther’s ser- 
mons finds the emphasis on the central 
Word and the response of faith. But he 
also finds a considerable stressing of the 
fruits of faith in the form of good works. 
While Luther is more consistent than 
most in keeping clear the relationship 
of faith and good works, he confesses, 
in a late sermon, that it was a severe and 
continuing struggle for him to keep that 
relationship straight. 

A strong refrain running through 
Martin Luther’s preaching is the doctrine 
of assurance. In a Christmas sermon 
based on Luke 2:1-20, on which he 
preached some 60 times, he says, “If you 
can sing: The Son, who is proclaimed 
to be a Lord and Savior, is my Savior; 
and if you can confirm the message of 
the angel and say ‘yes’ to it and believe 
it in your heart, then your heart will be 
filled with assurance and joy and con- 
fidence, and you will not worry much 
about even the costliest and best that the 
world has to offer.” 

Another aspect of Luther’s preaching 
which impresses us is that so much of it 
is from the Gospels. Of the 43 sermons 
in this volume, 20 are from the Gospels 
and 9 are from 6 different Epistles. This 
is worthy of note since so many preachers 
of our day who are attuned to Luther’s 
insights are inclined to preach almost 
exclusively from the Epistles. 

Biblical, direct, timely, vivid, and vig- 
orous—these are the adjectives that apply 
to Martin Luther’s preaching. The earthy 
vigor of his language is startling at 
times, exhibiting an impassioned desire 
to communicate the Word to men on 
God’s terms rather than to please them 
on theirs. It is a tribute to this translation 
as well as to the preacher that these ser- 
mons in written form have the power to 
convince and move today’s reader. 


Life of Evelyn Underhill, by Margaret 


Cropper. Harper & Bros., $3.75 


Reviewer: Rusy Maer Jones, librarian, 
Tulsa (Okla.), public schools, lecturer, 


writer. 


Evelyn Underhill was an English 
woman and the wife of a London bar- 
rister. She became one of the most influ- 
ential women in the field of religion in 
our time. Until her death in 1941, she 
gave all her talents and energy to writing 
and lecturing on the development of 
one’s inner spiritual life in accordance 
with the Christian tradition. 

The publication of Life of Evelyn Un- 
derhill, by Margaret Cropper, reminds us 
that the influence of this remarkable 
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woman not only continues but increases 
in both England and the United States, 
as her writings become better known to 
the readers of Christian literature. 

Miss Underhill, after long and studious 
deliberation between the Anglican and 
Roman churches, finally found her spirit- 
ual home in the Church of England. She 
is famous, however, among the clergy of 
all Christian denominations. For her two 
scholarly books, Mysticism and Worship, 
they recognize her as an authority on 
these subjects. 

Miss Underhill made her way to spirit- 
ual maturity through the study of the 
writings of the great Christian mystics. 
Her spiritual director for many years was 
the Roman Catholic scholar, Baron von 
Hugel, whose engaging letters Margaret 
Cropper includes in her Life of Evelyn 
Underhill. 

Readers who only know Miss Under- 
hill as a poet, Christian mystic theolog- 
ian, and writer of authentic spiritual clas- 
sics, will in this new biography of Miss 


Cropper’s be able to see the other side of 
her life—her travels in Europe, her happy 
marriage to Hubert Stuart Moore, her 
love and consideration of her parents as 
their only child, her social circle, and her 
own incandescent spirit lighting and 
warming her human contacts. 

The life and writings of Evelyn Un- 
derhill can help us recover the lost di- 
mension in religion that Paul Tillich of 
Harvard University says is so greatly 
missing in America in spite of the great 
crowds in attendance at the churches 
these days. 

“So many Christians,” writes Miss 
Underhill, “are like deaf people at a con- 
cert. They study the program carefully, 
believe every statement made in it, speak 
respectfully of the quality of music, but 
only really hear a phrase now and again. 
So they have no notion at all of the 
mighty symphony which fills the uni- 
verse, to which our lives are destined to 
make their tiny contribution, and which 
is the self-expression of the Eternal God.” 





Books of lasting interest from 


me Westminster Dress 


By DonaLp J. CAMPBELL. Bishop Campbell shows 
how the individual may bridge the gap between 
belief and practice in order to live an integrated 
Christian life. $2.50 


By Davip WEsLEY Soper. One of Protestantism’s 
most provocative thinkers answers those to whom 
God is a vague and shadowy figure. $2.50 


The Revelation of God 
in Human Suffering 


By Wayne E. Oates. Laymen and ministers alike 
will find comfort and inspiration in Professor 
Oates’ demonstration of how suffering develops 
our spiritual maturity and binds us in Christian 
fellowship. $2.75 


The Letter to the Romans 


By Emit Brunner. Dr. Brunner’s brilliant com- 
mentary reveals for every reader the full triumph 
of Paul’s most important message. $3.50 


By Lewis S. MupcE. A study of the meaning and 
message of the church today, with compelling em- 
phasis on Christian responsibility in service. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 
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NEVER before has a calendar offered so 

many Bible teachings ...so0 many special 

features: 

@ Over 125 clearly identified teachings and 
sayings of Jesus. 

© Back of each page bears Scriptural read- 
ings and thoughts for Christian living. 
Panel spaces feature inspirational se- 
lections for each month, 
13 religious pictures — each page with 
oldmaster framed border. 


Both International and National Sunday 
School Lessons used. 


All scriptures from beloved King James 

3ible, 

Space provided on the back of each page 

for Church and Personal notes. 

New popular calendar size: 84%”x 15”. 
GIFT PRICES 
Single Copy 45c 

3 copies $1.25 25 copies........ 

12 copies 50 copies 

PRICES TO CHURCHES AND AGENTS 
100 copies... .27¢ each 500 copies... .23c each 
300 copies... .25c each 600 copies....22c each 


Order From Your COKESBURY BOOKSTORE 


or 

MESSENGER ART PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Bryan, Ohio 

Please send Messenger Art Publishers Christian 


Life Calendars for 1960 at once. | enclose $. 


Ship to 





Address 


— a State 


TERMS: Cash with order except to clergyman and 
charge account customers. Calendars not returnable. 
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What time are your sparkling 
linens flapping in the breeze? 


For 7x4. 


Preacher 


HERE has been a letter disarrang- 

ing my “in-box” for some days, and 
it clamors now for my attention. It’s 
from a minister’s wife asking what to do 
about prying parishioners. She writes, 
“Although this question is not one which 
has kept me awake nights, it is one I 
have wondered about: What time are a 
minister and his wife expected to arise 
in the morning?” 

An answer to this question is overdue, 
but offhand I haven’t the answer. Per- 
haps Martha had better lapse into silence 
and let the readers take over on this and 
similar questions. 

That same minister’s wife writes about 
a Mrs. Preacher who was criticized be- 
cause her laundry was not on the line 
before 11 o'clock on washday. (Appar- 
ently, all parsonages do not have auto- 
matic dryers!) 

She pointed out that in her community 
a wife’s character is judged by how early 
she has her sparkling linens flapping in 
the fresh morning breeze. 

In sly self-defense one neighbor, my 
correspondent confided, put her laundry 
on the line at night in order to have it 
out early enough to save her character 
from shreading in the morning. Another 
parishioner, on arising, dampened a 
clean dish towel and hung it on the line. 
This seems to me more like hanging out 
a flag of truce, but it may not be ridicu- 
lous if it staves off criticism. 

My correspondent pointed out that 
John Wesley rose long before daybreak 
and spent hours before breakfast in 
prayer and Bible reading. “On the other 
hand,” she added, “we could argue that 
our husbands are often out late in the 
evening attending meetings, so why 
shouldn't they sleep late in the morning? 

“As for me,” she continued, “I used 
to get my laundry out early when I was 
first married. But now, with two small 
children, I get it out when I can—be it 
seven in the morning or three in the 
afternoon.” 

“Then there are always,” the same 
minister’s wife writes, “the parishioners 
who telephone around 9:30 or 10 o'clock 
and ask coyly, ‘Did I get you out of 
bed rr o 

What a dreamer I am! I thought we 


had the world going at such a_ busy 
pace that people didn’t have time to care 
about such details. But the minister’s 
wife apparently needs to be equipped 
with a quip—a Christian quip, of course, 
and one which always should be served 
with humor. It might be well while de- 
signing it to remember Bacon’s words: 
It is the part of princes to forgive. 

Doubtless many parsonage wives, at 
one time or another, have had to deal 
with similar problems—petty but  irri- 
tating—which they have dismissed either 
with a hearty guffaw or with a terse bit 
of truth that sent the instigator back to 
her own tasks with higher color for her 
cheek. 

Would you name a sense of humor as 
the most effective weapon for your job? 
From your own experience, how can the 
lady of the parsonage best say, Geen 
your own business,” in a Christian way? 
And would you also tell us about the time 
you handled something that needed 
handling with an aplomb that made you 
glow the soft, warm glow of one who 
knows she has done an effective but kind- 
ly job of handling? 

We who read will promise not to 
think you’re bragging. 

It’s all yours, girls. What time do you 
get up? And if it’s none of my business, 
tell me that, but tell me nicely, I’m 
sensitive. 

MarTHA 


On Being Married 
to a Minister 


What are the effects of the minis- 
try on family life? Boston University 
School of Theology is making a 
study of the wife of the Protestant 
minister to determine relationships 
between the home and the pastor's 
vocation. Your help is invited. 

The project director would like 
the views of ministers’ wives con- 
cerning the joys, satisfactions, prob- 
lems, and frustrations of parsonage 
living. Please write to Dr. William 
Douglas, Box 16, 745 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Those Special Emphases 


Epiror: Amen to Roy Charles Agte’s 
plea, Stop Special Emphasis |Aug., p. 
126|. 

Once it used to be said, “As goes the 
local pastor, so goes the church.” But 
that is no longer true, for he is fast 
losing his initiative. He has a program 
handed down to him, and more often 
than otherwise it won’t fit. 

In my opinion, the General Confer- 
ence would do the church a great service 
if it expressed confidence in pastors and 
local churches by giving them a free 
hand in the matter of program. I ven- 
ture to say that the church would do 
as well under the leadership and initia- 
tive of the local pastors and congrega- 
tions as it does on handed-down pro- 
grams. . . . 

J. A. NEWELL 

Central Methodist Church 

Lincoln, Ark. 


‘Thoughts on Worship 


Epiror: Here are some comments I 
heard after the publication of Clarence 
Seidenspinner’s article, Straight Think- 
ing About Worship |July, p. 31]. 

“Seidenspinner’s theology is weaker 
than any minister’s ought to be. He 
fails to distinguish between two mean- 
ings of ‘reservation.’ ” 

“Good for Seidenspinner. Every evil 
he mentions is a reality and should be 
ended now.” 

“My pastor confuses remembrance of 
the Institution with remembrancé of 
Christ—and so we have drama.” 

“Isn’t weak theology a basic cause of 
such practices?” 

“What can be done about pastors who 
introduce the barbarous self-service Com- 
munions?” 

Mitton Jay PepEN 

Methodist Church 


Macon, Miss. 


Comment on Bultmann 


Eviror: If Helmut Koester is right in 
suggesting that the central theological 
enterprise for Bultmann must be seen 
as the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment mythological eschatology, then the 
eschatological event has only a temporal 
and nonessential relation to history. | See 
book review, July, p. 91.]| Once it has 
ministered to our thought and under- 
standing, its historical importance ceases. 

This, of course, separates theology and 
history, and promotes the thesis that no 
event in the sphere of time can have 
eternal and decisive significance. 

The very core of the New Testament 
kerygma is that the eternal has entered 
the temporal, God has become a Man 
among men, and God has entered time 
and history... . 

Eart P. Crow, Jr. 

Methodist Church 

Mt. Pleasant, N.C. 
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Stick to Appointive System 


Epiror: In the appointive system poli- 
tics is optional; in the called system, re- 
quired. When candidating for a job the 
minister must be eager, but not too 
eager. And after he gets the job he must 
learn who the key people are and how 
to keep in their favor... . 

At all cost, he must avoid becoming 
“controversial.” Congregations are more 
afraid of division than of anything else. 
The minority, sometimes by a policy that 
almost amounts to blackmail, is able to 
dominate. And in other cases the domina- 
tion of the majority is a scandal. The 
only way to protect the pastor’s freedom 
and insure him a chance to make his 
best contribution, is to stick to the ap- 
pointive system. 

Jack B. Harrison 

Grandview Methodist Church 

San Pedro, Calif. 


Note: This, and 10 other letters printed, 
have answered Harold R. Nelson’s ar- 
ticle, “Shall We Have a Called Minis- 
try?” (July, p. 12)—Ebs. 


Garner Book on the Bible 


Epitor: Stanley A. Miller’s article, J 
Keep a Garner Book |Aug., p. 7] re- 
minds me that I read the Bible through, 
five chapters every morning, jotting 
down the arresting words I found, the 
place in the Bible, and the relationship 
with the rest of the Scriptures. For in- 
stance: “love-Deuteronomy 6:6-11—re- 
pay.” Then I transferred the notes in my 
scrapbook to cards, arranged alphabetic- 
ally for future use. 

Then, for variety, I read the first chap- 
ter of each book five times each morning, 
searching for subjects. 

Of course, such reading-study does not 
answer every question, but it gives a 
backlog of information. . . . 

WituiaM C, Hartrorp 

Harrisburg, Ore. 


John Wesley Unamplified 


Epiror: Robert John Versteeg’s doubts 
that Wesley could preach to 20,000 to 30,- 
000 people without amplifiers [“Power- 
ful Voice?” letter in Aug., p. 128] 
prompts me to speak in rebuttal. 

Robert Ridolfi’s Life of Girolamo 
Savonarola says that the great Florentine 
“seldom spoke to fewer than 15,000 peo- 
ple.” And many biographies say that 


Methodist circuit-riders addressed huge 
crowds in the open air. In his old age, 
William McKendree was afflicted with 
rheumatism, vertigo, asthma, and hernia, 
but he is reported to have addressed 
camp-meeting crowds of 6,000 and more. 
Wess B. Garrison 
McKendree College 
Lebanon, Ill. 


Christianity on Television 


Epitor: Dramatizations on television 
persist in showing religious scenes where- 
in preachers preach, people pray, and 
songs with a religious flavor are sung, 
but they are not Christian. Texts are 
from the Old Testament. Prayers are not 
offered in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Songs sound familiar, but you would 
never hear them in a Christian church. 
What is wrong? 

J. E. Boten 

Lyon, Miss. 


| 
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Together’s historical 
water-color paintings 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN COLOR SLIDES 


Two-by-two-inch color slides of the 
eight water-color paintings in the 
TocetHer November 175th Anniver- 
sary issue (pages 29-36) plus four his- 
torical paintings previously printed in 
Tocetuer, form an inspirational slide 
set your church can use for new-mem- 
bers orientation . . . visual aids in the 
church school . . . family night pro- 
grams . . . 175th-anniversary observ- 
ance on December 27th. 


Price for set of 12, including 
script, postage: 


$5 


Order your set now from TocETHER, 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
or from the Cokesbury Book Store 
(Methodist Publishing House) serving 
your region. 





ARCHITECT: Harry A. Fulton 
ASSOCIATE: Ray B. DelaMatte, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Traditional symbol 


of faith... 


crafted by Overly 


This traditional symbol of faith soars 63 
feet above the East Shore Methodist 
Church, Euclid, Ohio. Prefabricated by 
Overly in aluminum, it simulates the pat- 
ina of aged copper with its architectural 
Alodine finish. It will last the church’s 
lifetime . . . without maintenance. Overly 
cost-cutting prefabrication techniques 
can craft your design, too, at a price with- 
in your budget. Write today for details 
and our 28 page “History of Spires”. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. E 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PEACE ON EARTH STARTS 
IN THE HEART 


Powwow (World Parish) 


Burning with the conviction that 
there is a common ground on which 
all the nations can rally to create peace 
in our time, young Methodist minis- 
ter C. Roy Everett, Jr., sat down last 
year at Christmas time and wrote an 
open letter to nine world leaders— 
Christian, Moslem, agnostic, and athe- 
ist. 

The men to whom he wrote in- 
cluded Dag Hammarskjold, Charles 
De Gaulle, Nikita Khrushchev, Chou 
En-lai, Gamal Abdel Nasser, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Harold Macmillan, 
Konrad Adenauer, and President 
Eisenhower. He received replies from 
representatives of the last four—but 
the news-making surprise was a per- 
sonal letter from Nasser, as president 
of the United Arab Republic, quoting 
from the Koran and pointing to the 
common love of peace that is shared 
by Christians and Moslems. 

In the last three years Together 
has presented many unusual Pow- 
wows, but none more remarkable than 
this interchange of correspondence be- 
tween a Methodist minister and men 
who hold much of the world’s des- 
tiny in their hands. 


YOU CAN HITCHHIKE ON 
CHURCH HISTORY 


by Richard C. Underwood (Methodism) 


In charge of an anniversary pro- 
gram at Embury Methodist Church, 
Freeport, Ill., Leslie Fargher  dis- 
covered that his church bore one of 
the most distinguished names of early 
American Methodism. He began 
gathering information about other 
Methodist churches with the same 
name, and that led to still another 
project—learning more about churches 
that are named “Centennial” or “Cen- 
tenary.” 

That’s the sort of thing the author 
has in mind when he advises hobby- 


ists to hitchhike a ride on church 
history and hop off for hobby ex- 
cursions of their own. Possibilities 
include, for instance, learning about 
church architecture, collecting hymnals 
and Bibles, collecting busts of Meth- 
odist leaders, collecting Wesleyana, 
collecting Methodist Americana. In- 
cidentally, Methodist Americana will 
be the theme of Together’s photo in- 
vitational for 1960-61. More details 
on that next year. 


9 CHURCHES BURNED TODAY 
by Paul Kearney (Church Architecture) 

Nine times a day fire engines are 
called out to save a flaming American 
church building. But all too often 
they fail, and what has been a house 
of worship becomes a heap of smol- 
dering ashes. 

Because the number of Methodist 
churches lost by fire is second only to 
Catholic church losses, Together 
worked with fire-prevention expert 
Paul Kearney in developing this 
authoritative article. Your official 
board will find practical help in the 
prevention steps it outlines. And all 
members of the congregation will 
have in it a powerful reminder of 
their individual responsibility. 


FAMILY WORSHIP WORKS FOR US 
by Dorothy L. Yates (Pastoral Care) 


Is it old-fashioned for a family to 
set aside some time to worship to- 
gether? The Yates thought so until 
flaring tempers and fraying nerves 
made them turn to family worship. 
Then in regular family worship they 
found the tranquility of spirit that 
they so badly needed. 

Mrs. Yates’ story will have a par- 
ticularly warm meaning for the 
parents of young families. 


IT WAS GOD'S WAY 


Color Pictorial (Religious Art) 


Through the ages, no other sub- 
ject has inspired artists in the same 
way as the Nativity. For this color 
pictorial Together has collected mag- 
nificent paintings of the birth of the 
Christ Child. 

Some, from the great art galleries 
of the world, are familiar to nearly 
every Christian. Others, from the lands 
of the Orient, even from a 14-year- 
old Navaho Indian artist, present a 
totally new concept of that night in 
the Bethlehem stable when God gave 
to man his most precious gift—His 
own Son. 

Your church school may find these 
paintings particularly helpful in tell- 
ing the Christmas story to youngsters 
of all ages. And they should serve 
to quicken adult members’ anticipa- 
tion of the Christmas season and 
deepen their awareness of its Chris- 
tian meanings. 
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NEWS and trends 


EVALUATE METHODIST SOCIAL CONCERNS, HISTORY 


Methodist, history is rich with pioneer- 
ing, often controversial, social endeavors 
which offer many insights for today. 

To take hold and explore them from 
John Wesley’s time to the present would 
be regarded with awe by the most ambi- 
tious researchers; but a Boston University 
faculty group did it in a four-volume 
work which will be basis for delibera- 
tions at the 1960 General Conference. 

It is The Methodist Church in 
Thought and Action, done at request of 
the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. It matches U.S. social, political, 
and economic history with its Methodist 
responses; tries to form a normative the- 
ology of society, and combines insights of 
social science into social change and pur- 
poseful intervention. 

Never has the Church assembled such 
a vast amount of information about it 
self. The faculty group used sources such 
as regional periodicals, Annual Confer- 
ence journals, curriculum materials, files 
of church agencies and boards, social re- 
search groups, the National Council of 
Churches, church leaders, colleges, and 
universities. 

A detailed survey among more than 
10,000 laymen and ministers revealed 
their opinions on their church, about 
God, man, sin and salvation, missions, 
the Bible, about Jesus, life after death, 
the role of laymen, human rights; on 
temperance, war, race, labor, politics, the 
family, foreign aid, on prisons, on the 
federal government, and other topics. 

With John Wesley’s social views as 
starting point, the work shows Method- 
ism’s interaction with the American en- 
vironment, its influence on the frontier, 
its divided witness on slavery, and its 
part in the rise of the social gospel. 

While studies have been made of the 
church’s concern in the fields of temper- 
ance and peace by the Boards of Temper- 
ance and World Peace, this is the first 
major study on formation and influence 
of institutions which deal with Method- 
ism’s concern for society and its methods 
lor achieving its objectives. 

It interprets stands taken on major 
issues in different periods, and probes the 
contributions of Methodist agencies and 
groups. A volume on 4 Theology of So- 
ciety explains major theological beliefs 
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relating to social positions taken by 
Methodists in the 20th century. 

Volume four brings social science to 
bear on social change, and functional 
understanding of religion and religious 
institutions. It develops principles of so- 
cial education, leadership and _ action 
which may help in reconsideration of 
Methodist strategy. 

Members of the Boston University 
group who created the four-volume study 
are: Nils Ehrenstrom, professor of ecu- 
menics, Richard M. Cameron, professor 
of church history, Allan K. Chalmers, 
professor of preaching and applied Chris- 
tianity, Paul Deats, Jr., associate professor 
of social ethics, S. Paul Schilling, profes- 
sor of systematic theology, and Herbert 
E. Stotts, professor of church and com- 
munity. 


East German Protestants 
Resisting Communism 


East Germany’s Communist rulers and 
party members on October 7 celebrated 
10 years of statehood as the “German 
Democratic Republic.” 

When World War II ended in 1945, 
this almost solid Protestant section of 
Germany had 14 million Evangelicals. 
Many were only nominally affiliated with 
the church, but at least they reared their 
children to believe in God. 

Today that figure has shrunk to less 
than five million. 

There is a shortage of clergy and the 
end is not yet. A Protestant layman has 
predicted that “in the immediate future, 
50 per cent of all preaching places [in 
Germany| will be without pastors.” 

During the early years of Communist 
domination, Protestant leaders were 
united in resistance and continued wit- 
nessing “even to martyrdom” as they had 
under Hitler. But Red tactics broke this 
opposition, and now only deeply reli- 
gious families risk political blacklisting 
by being practicing Christians. 

Methodist, Evangelicals, Moravians, 
and other Protestants continue to resist 
Red pressures. Most outspoken opponent 
of the Communists is Bishop Friedrich 
Karl Otto Dibelius, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church, mili- 
tant in preserving church rights. 


Bishop Dibelius’ episcopal area strad- 
dles the East-West border. Today, at 79, 
his witnessing is as fearless as when he 
told a Nazi minister, “A Christian is 
never off duty.” 

Recently he rebuked the East German 
president for government sponsorship of 
atheism. He struck out against a “moral- 
ity derived from dialectical materialism,” 
and reminded the Red official of the East 
German constitutional guarantee of 
“complete freedom of faith and con- 
science.” 

Bishop Dibelius joined Methodist Bish- 
op Friedrich Wunderlich in an appeal 
to make a special sacrifice of gratitude 
to relieve hunger and distress throughout 
the world. 

“We have received much help from 
other peoples, especially from their 
churches,” the officials said. “Germany is 
again regarded as a prosperous country, 
and we are indeed as compared to many 
other peoples, especially in Asia, Africa, 
and South America .. .” 

Methodists in Germany are affiliated 
with The Methodist Church, USA, and 
claim 105,000 members. They are split 
about equally between East and West 
Zones. Two of the five conferences are in 
East Germany. Recently the Northeast 
Conference met in West Berlin, and 
more than half the 50 pastors and laymen 
attending came from the East Zone. 

Twenty-five years ago, Bishop Dibelius 
said, “More and more, our century comes 
to resemble the early days of Christian- 
ity.” (See We Must Obey God, January, 
1958, page 7.) 


Takes Stand on Unity Talks 


No “unity” talks with Roman Cath- 
olics have been authorized by Eastern 
Orthodox leaders, Archbishop Iakovos 
of the American diocese has said. 

Commenting on such a meeting of 
Catholic priest-journalists and Orthodox 
delegates at the World Council of 
Churches’ committee meeting in Rhodes, 
he said that the ecumenical movement is 
for unity of all Christians, adding “We 
are not interested in restoration of the 
unity broken by division with Rome, but 
in the unity of the Body of Christ.” 

The Archbishop also believes the 
WCC Central Committee meeting es- 
tablished stronger ties between Eastern 
churches and other WCC members. 





people going places... 


James B. Hoce, director of the Meth- 
odist Transportation Office—elected pres- 
ident of the Inter-Church Transportation 
Council. 


Miss Eva Damm, ordained deaconess 
and director of religious education at 
First Methodist Church, Waterloo, Ia. 
—named associate secretary of Christian 
education for Iowa Area. 


Dr. Domenico VoLTuRNo, pastor and 
part-time faculty member at Boston Uni- 
versity—joins faculty at Bradley Univer- 
sity, Peoria, Ill. 


Tue Rev. Wirtiiam F. Fore, director 
of visual education, Methodist Board of 
Missions—on special assignment to de- 
velop mass communications and audio- 
visual strategy for Methodist work in 
Africa. 


Tue Rev. James C. CampBeELt of 
Stephenson Methodist Church, Taylors, 
S.C.—joins TRAFCO as associate direc- 
tor of utilization. 


Tue Rev. Donan C. Beatty, a Meth- 
odist and assistant director of the Vet- 
erans Administration chaplain service, 
and the Rev. Epwarp J. KroENcKE, a 
Lutheran, assistant to the director for 
supervision—named to the VA’s Com- 
mittee on Aging. 


Micsurn P. Akers, executive editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, and Wa TER 
M. Mecronic.e, who is vice-president of 
Ketchum, Inc., a New York public rela- 
tions firm—elected to the Commission 
on Public Relations and Methodist In- 
formation. 


BisHop JoHANNEs LiILyE, chairman of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Germany—will be Harry Emerson 
Fosdick Visiting Professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary. 


Miss Firomena Nativipap, WSCS- 
sponsored missionary on Okinawa— 
starts term of service there under auspices 
of the Board of Missions, The Methodist 
Church in the Philippines. She is its first 
missionary to go abroad. 


Mr. Campbell 


Wixuiam W. Hoiman, advertising ex- 
ecutive for Sports Illustrated—lett his 
business career to become a Methodist 
minister. 


Bishop Wixuis J. Kinc, New Orleans, 
and Dr. Ratpu Sroopy, general secretary 
of Methodist Information—are new 
members of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil executive committee. THE Revs. Noau 
W. Moore, Jr., Philadelphia, and Henry 
W. Briacksurn, Miami—named mem- 
bers of the council. 


Dr. Ronaco E. Terry, pastor of Low- 
man Memorial Church, Topeka—is now 
vice-president of National Methodist 
Theological Seminary, Kansas City. 


Mr. Beatty Mr. Hoge 


NCC Studies City Churches 


The National Council of Churches has 
begun a study to determine why some 
city churches are effective and others 
not. 

Findings will be published in a series 
of reports, the first of which may appear 
late in 1960. They will provide detailed 
knowledge on the successes and failures 
of Protestantism and will enable church 
planners to insure success of future 
churches. 

By questionnaires and interviews, re- 
searchers will determine the attitudes of 
members of the urban church on such 
subjects as policy making, program, 
urban neighborhood changes, co-opera- 
tion, growth or decline in membership, 
pastoral leadership, church-social order 
relationships, Protestant principles, and 
integration. 

Consideration also will be given to the 
sex, marital status, age, education, occu- 
pation, and family income of church 
members. 

The study, to cost approximately $175,- 
000, is being financed by the participat- 
ing denominations, aided in some cases 
by foundation grants. 


Dr. Weatherhead to Retire 


Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, author of 
25 books on religion, has intimated he 
will retire soon as pastor of London’s 
famed City Temple. A former president 
of the Methodist Conference of Great 
Britain, he has been “on loan” for 23 
years, to the interdenominational “Cathe- 
dral of Non-Conformity.” He is now 66. 


Challenge to Church 


The Committee to Study the Needs 
of Negro Colleges has challenged the 
Church to meet its obligations to its 
Negro colleges by raising $600,000 more 
for them. 

Only 40 per cent of the $1 million 
sought through Race Relations Sunday 
offerings in 1959 was raised, it was said. 
The need is urgent, especially for operat- 
ing funds and faculty strength. 


Will Minister to Deaf 


A specialized ministry and service to 
the deaf is being undertaken by the 
Methodist Board of Missions, in the con- 
viction that the church can enrich its 
ministry as well as give substantial serv- 
ice from a personality, social, cultural, as 
well as religious viewpoint. Its scope will 
include: 

e Helping churches, districts, and an- 
nual conferences start a ministry to the 
deaf. 

e Providing an 
(Goodwill 
D.C.). 

e Recruiting, screening, and training 
personnel. 

e Some financial help for starting such 
ministries, and aid in promotion. 

Persons to be trained are regular pas- 
tors who seek to enrich their own minis- 
try or to devote full time to work with 
the deaf; local preachers or laymen, dea- 
conesses in community programs, and 
chaplains. 

They will study at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. and through the Fed- 
eral Office for Vocational Rehabilitation. 


administrative — office 
Industries in Washington, 


Back RIAL Observance 


Methodists will join with 25 other re- 
ligious groups in the U.S. in a month- 
long campaign to promote increased at- 
tendance at churches and synagogues. 

November has been proclaimed Reli- 
gion in American Life Month and marks 
opening of the 11th annual campaign. In 
the 10 years RIAL has been active, at- 
tendance at worship services has in- 
creased 35 to 50 per cent. 

The Methodist Commission of Promo- 
tion and Cultivation aided the observance 
by advising pastors how and where to 
secure program materials. These are de- 
signed to awaken Americans to the value 
of their religious faith in personal, 
family, community, and national life. 

Co-operating in the promotion are 
service clubs, the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV stations, and bill- 
boards. The Advertising Council esti- 
mates time and space valued at more 
than $8 million are being contributed by 
its members. 

Theme of the nationwide observance is 
——Find the strength for your life... 
worship together this week. 
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Budget Askings for Church’s 
Work 1960-64 Up, Generally 


With askings for Methodism’s world 
and national programs for the 1960-64 
quadrennium ranging from $5,000 to 
$1.5 million greater than those approved 
for the 1956-60 period, the Council on 
World Service and Finance starts, in 
January, preparation of its general budg- 
et recommendations to the 1960 General 
Conference. 

The council, meeting in Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., January 22-25, will go over 
the requests for funds made by 31 gen- 
eral boards and agencies during its three- 
day annual meeting in Chicago, October 
7-9. : 

Dr. Thomas B. Lugg, the council’s 
general secretary, says it will review the 
askings carefully, keeping in mind the 
demands for expanded programs and ac- 
tivities and the church’s estimated in- 
come. 

The 1956 General Conference ap- 
proved Council recommendations for the 
1956-60 quadrennium totaling $53.6 mil- 
lion for World Service apportionments 
and specials, general administration, epis- 
copal, and inter-denominational co-opera- 
tion fund expenditures. 

Dr. Lugg reported to the Council that 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, total 
receipts accounted for by his office 
amounted to $23,700,452. He pointed out 
that this represented a 98.44 percent in- 
crease over total receipts reported on May 
31, 1949. 


22 on Evangelistic Mission 


Twenty-one ministers and one layman 
will participate in the Methodist evan- 
gelistic mission to Argentine and 
Uruguay November 1-15. 

The mission is sponsored by the 
Boards of Mission and Evangelism. 

Mission members are Dr. George H. 
Jones, director Lee A. Wilbur, Dearborn, 
Mich., the layman; and the Reverends 
John W. Barkley, Detroit; Vernon W. 
Becker, Kansas City, Kans.; E. B. Fisher, 
Burlington, N.C., Frank R. Greer, 
Frankfort, Ind.; E. H. Brendall, Mount 
Airy, N.C.; Clifford D. Buell, Beaver, 
Pa.; H. W. Criswell, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
John DeVries, Gregory, S.Dak.; Heath 
T. Goodwin, Ionia, Mich.; Arthur W. 
Gugin, Webster, S.Dak.; Richard E. Hal- 
bert, Denver; Orion N. Hutchinson, 
Thomasville, N.C.; Elza L. Love, Con- 
roe, Tex.; H. F. Meier, Jr., Hurst, Tex.; 
James D. Slay, Laurel, Miss.; Voigt O. 
Taylor, Columbia, S.C.; Edward R. 
Thomas, Hammond, La.; Gordon 
Thompson, Marietta, Ga.; Frank E. 
Trotter, Kingsport, Tenn.; and Edgar M. 
Wahlberg, Dearborn, Mich. 


Plan Meetings in 1961 


Three Church Boards—World Peace, 
Temperance, and Social and Economic 
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Relations—are considering sponsorship 
of two social relations meetings in 
1961. 

One would be a national Convocation 
on Christian Social Concerns and the 
other an international School on Social 
Problems to be held in Europe. 

The projects, drafted by staff members, 
must be approved by the three boards. 


Asks Ike to Call Meeting 


The Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations has asked President Eisenhower 
to call a White House conference on un- 
resolved issues in industrial relations. 

A resolution adopted at its semi-annual 
meeting in Chicago and sent to Wash- 
ington noted the prolonged steel strike 
and advised Mr. Eisenhower that the 46 
board members “support you in your 
decisions.” It adds: 

“We call upon the President . . . to 
sponsor a White House conference on the 
continuing unresolved issues in indus- 
trial relations for the purpose of creating 
new social processes resolving such con- 
flicts and for assuring just relationships 
in economic life.” 

Copies also went to the secretary of 
labor, the steel fact-finding committee, 
and strike negotiators. They were signed 
by Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., president of the Board. 

In earlier action at its three-day meet- 
ing, the Board asked the General Confer- 
ence next year to take steps to eliminate 
discrimination in admission and em- 
ployment practices of Methodist churches 
and institutions. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Board 
touched on education, employment, and 
housing. 


Leaves World Service Staff 


James B. Hoge, director of the Meth- 
odist Transportation Office, Chicago, 
leaves at the end of October to form his 
own business in Los Angeles. The move 
is due to the health of his family. 

He has served the staff of World Serv- 
ice and Finance for 10 years. He is suc- 
ceeded by Harlan A. Lance, who organ- 
ized and managed the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago. 


Name History-Book Board 


An l!-man editorial board has been 
named to oversee preparation and publi- 
cation of the projected four-volume his- 
tory of American Methodism. 

Editor-in-chief will be Dr. Emory 
Stevens Bucke, Nashville, book editor 
of The Methodist Church. He reports 
the board has begun preliminary work, 
but has not determined a publication 
date. 

The history will be published by 
Abingdon Press in co-operation with the 
Association of Methodist Historical So- 
cieties and the Council of Bishops. 


news digest 


PRESS LIQUOR CONTROL. Our 
estimated 5 million “can’t do without it” 
drinkers pose a threat of human degen- 
eracy, said Dr. Caradine R. Hooton of 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, in 
urging that the liquor industry be placed 
under strict government control. 


NOT WHAT THEY THOUGHT. 
An Australian and New Zealand peace 
and disarmament conference set for No- 
vember is Communist-inspired, declared 
Sir Garfield Barwick, Minister tor Ex- 
ternal Affairs. He added that the Meth- 
odist Church of Victoria, which after 
making full inquiries decided to support 
the meeting, “must have been misin- 
formed.” 


AIM AT CLEANUP. Effort to im- 
prove New York City’s moral and spir- 
itual climate has started with a pulpit 
campaign by hundreds of clergymen, 
who urge worshipers to express their 
views to television and radio stations on 
programs which they feel influence moral 
actions. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. Three- 
fourths of 266 lowa school superintend- 
ents polled recently said that religion 
should be taught in public schools, if 
given without sectarian viewpoint. 


DEDICATE CHAPEL. Methodists in 
Costa Rica gathered in Alajuela recently 
to help dedicate a new, modernistic 
chapel for the Training School for Meth- 
odist Workers. The chapel, a memorial 
to the late Margaret Ross Miller, was 
given by her husband, Bishop George A. 
Miller, and their daughter, Evelyn Mil- 
ler Berger. 


LICENSED. Mrs. Lillias Hinshaw, 
daughter of the late John Foster Dulles, 
has been licensed to preach by the United 


Presbyterian Church in the USA. 


NEW NAME. Unitarian Universalist 
Association is the name proposed for the 
new denomination to be formed by the 
merger of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist Church of 
America. 


dates of interest . . . 


Decemper 7-11—Annual meeting Curriculum 
Committee, Division of Local Church, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

January 7-9—Joint meeting General Conference 
Commission on Christian Higher Education and 
National Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Methodist Church, Atlantic City, N.J. 

January 12-22—Annual meeting Board of Mis- 
sions and its Divisions and Committees, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 

JANUARY 22-25—Council on World Service and 
Finance, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

JANUARY 26-29—National Conference on Spiritual 
Birth and Growth for Ministers, Montreat, N.C. 

JANUARY 27-29—Annual meeting General Boaril 
of Temperance, Washington, D.C. 





MARVELOUS BOOK SALE! 


1. LLOYD C. DOUGLAS: The Living Faith. This 
is the first collection of the famous novelist’s 
sermons anda may well be his most important 
work, because it contains in original form the 
great ideas for his novels—inspiring themes 
for modern life by a man whose thoughts have 
inspired millions. 

Published at $3.75 Sale $1.49 


2. CALLING MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. By 
Hampton Adams. With skill and frankness this 
book sets out to enlist young men for the 
ministry. It says in the persuasive words of an 
able city pastor what many a parent and 
minister wish to say to this generation. Its 
message is already overdue: there is a short- 
age of able ministers—tragic in many places— 
all over the nation. 

Sale $1.00 


3. A POCKET FULL OF SEEDS. By Harold L. 
Lunger. Here are crystal-clear, dynamic re- 
ligious interpretations taken from literature, 
poetry, and real life events, gathered to form 
a philosophy for everyday Christian living. 
Beginning with the story of a farmer who 
leaves his flooded land with his hope in a 
pocket full of seeds, Dr. Lunger goes on to 
give thirteen other down-to-earth messages of 
faith, hope, courage and comfort. 

Published at $2.50 Sale $1.00 


4. WHICH WAY IS PROGRESS. By G. Curtis 
Jones. Here are sermons down to earth, carry- 
ing with them light from above. These ser- 
mons inspire us to believe that in our com- 
mon human ways we can be workers together 
with God. Preachers and laymen alike will 
appreciate these messages for their simplicity, 
sincerity, and structural development. 

Published at $2.50 Sale $1.00 


5. PERPLEXING PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. By 
Arthur W. Munk. Here are seme of the most 
satisfying discussions for this time of world 
isis—on the deep questions of faith to which 
reasonable answers must be found for mean- 
ingful and creative living. The book is in- 
tended for use in college classes, for teachers, 
pastors, counselors, and for all who face con- 
fusion but wish to think through their prob- 
lems in quest of a more adequate and mean- 
ingful faith. 
Published at $2.75 Sale $1.00 


6. THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James Frazer. 
One of the greatest books of all time, arranged 
in a one-volume edition by Sir James himself. 
This world famous account of magic, wizardry, 
tabocs, sacred marriage, human gods, perils 
of the soul, and hundreds of other fascinating 
primitive beliefs and practices, revealing the 
evolution of our thought from savagery to 
civilization. 850 pp. Orig. published $6.50 
Now only $3.95 


7. HIGHWAYS TO FAITH, edited by David 
Wesley Soper. Autobiography of Protestant 
Christians. All of these stories are of person- 
alities distinguished, not by calling, position 
or wealth, but by their relationships to Christ. 
Their different backgrounds are incidental to 
the one vital fact of their belief. Published at 
$2.75 Sale $1.00 


8. ST. LUKE’S LIFE OF JESUS. by G. Aiken 
Taylor. In this unusual translation the author 
has combined the knowledge of the scholar 
with his striking ability as a writer to produce 
a — revealing version of the Gospel of 
St uk 

Published at $2.75 Sale $1.00 


9. THE KINGDOM AND THE POWER. By Paul 
Minear. The thesis of this book is that the 
New Testament offers a valid interpretation 
of history, and that its message is not only 
relevant to the present situation but provides 
the only solution. With fresh insight, he sets 
forth here an unusual and lucid exposition of 
New Testament gospel, which he seeks to 
expound in its original scope and implications. 
Published at $4.50 Sale $1.98 


10. GOSPEL OF GOD, Anders Nygren. This 
forceful volume brings a_ sincere searching 
mind to the problem of defining the Christian 
Gospel. By the author of Agape & Eros. 

Published at $2.00 Sale $1.00 


11. THE ALTAR FIRE. By Olive Wyon. This 
inspiring book on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper has grown out of the author’s concern 
for those who are perplexed and uncertain 
about basic Christian beliefs and practices. It 
is offered to all who want to enter more fully 
and deeply into their great Christian heritage. 
Published at $2.00 Sale $1.00 
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12. NEW CONCEPTS OF HEALING, A. Graham 
Ikin. This is an open minded inquiry by a 
scientifically trained mind into medical, psy- 
chological, and religious evaluation of spiritual 
healing. Includes discussion of; “ESP” con- 
cepts of parapsychology, the Jungian hyp- 
nothesis of the “Collective unconscious’; 
Christ’s healing in the biblical record; and 
other frontiers of mind and faith. 

Published at $3.50 Sale $1.49 


13. NEW ORDEAL OF CHRISTIANITY, Paul 
Hutchinson. Can Christianity survive the con- 
flict of Roman Catholicism vs. Protestantism; 
Protestants vs. Protestants; atheist states vs. 
Christianity; non Christian faiths vs. Chris- 
tianity: Author is the late brilliant editor of 
The Christian Century. 

Published at $2.50 Sale $1.00 


14. HEALING: HUMAN AND DIVINE, edited by 
Simon Doniger. For the growing body of 
clergyman, scientists and laymen who recog- 
nize the unity of body, mind and spirit, this 
symposium presents modern American opin- 
ions about how science, faith and prayer can 
work together to heal men’s minds and bodies. 
Published at $3.50 Sale $1.49 


15. THE FOLLOWING FEET, Ancilla. This is 
the story of a pursuit. The author a woman 
in her forties, trained in two universities in 
the usual method of acquiring knowledge, 
happy and successful in a normal routine of 
teaching and lecturing, suddenly stumbles 
upon a completely different concept of life. 
A convinced humanist and agnostic, she comes 
step by step to the Christian faith. 

Published at $2.75 Sale $1.00 


16. EARLY CHRISTIANITY, edited by Frederick 
C. Grant. Includes the “PURPOSE OF ACTS” 
and other important works of the great New 
Testament scholar, Burton Scott Easten. This 
book brings out the various points in the Book 
of Acts which in the original text are fre- 
quently lost to the reader. Provides an inter- 
pretation of the early Church as described in 
Acts, its government, its faith, and its life. 

Published at $4.00 Sales $1.49 


17. DO YOU WANT INWARD POWER? John 
Heuss, D.D. Some of the best of present day 
preaching on themes of major importance. 
Fourteen sermons delivered in New York’s 
famous Trinity Church. The sermons are 
broad in concept, inspiring, and simply pre- 
sented. 

Published at $2.75 Sale $1.00 


18. AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM, Robert H. 
Thouless. A book that will help laymen to 
understand and clergymen to meet psycholog- 
ical barriers to religious belief. Written by a 
psychologist, not a theologian, who has an 
affirmative answer to the most important 
psychological problems of religious belief. 

Published at $3.25 Sale $1.00 


19. RETHINKING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE, 
W. Norman Pittenger. A compelling statement 
of the need for rethinking in terms of modern 
needs and knowledge. The author is concerned 
with the major intellectual difficulty of Chris- 
tian apologetics: the fact that to the average 
person ‘“‘science delivers the gods’ while 
Christianity fails to state its message in lan- 
guage currently meaningful. 

Published at $3.25 Sale $1.00 


20. CHURCH AND PARISH, Charles Smyth. 
The colorful history of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, the parish church of the House of 
Commons. Illustrated. 

Published at $6.00 Sale $1.98 


21. RELIGION MAKES SENSE, Randolph Crump 
Miller, Ph.D. The argument of this book is 
that the Christian religion makes sense of 
the whole of life; it demonstrates the connec- 
tion between its truths and our problems; it 
goes on to deal honestly with the direct ques- 
tions people ask about the crucial beliefs of 
the Christian faith. Simply written, and en- 
joyable to read, this book draws on a wide 
range of modern knowledge and _ literary 
illustrations. 

Published at $4.00 Sale $1.49 


22. UNITY IN THE FAITH, William Porcher 
DuBose. In this book theologians of every 
persuasion will find new insights, for William 
Porcher DuBose produced a system of thought 
that is vital and forward looking, profound 
and original. Some will be astonished by the 
contemporaneity of his statements written a 
half century ago. Dr. DuBose was founder of 
the Sewanee Divinity School of the University 
of The South. 


Published at $3.00 Sale $1.00 


23. CHRIST IN THE HAUNTED WOOD, Wl 
Norman Pittenger. A statement of the ground 
for the Christian life in a puzzled world . ., 
written for those who seek the hope and 
courage to live bravely and meaningfully inp 
a world which is disordered and despairing) 
How the Gospel points the way to the “go00d) 
life’ for a confused generation. 

Published at $3.00 Sale $1.00) 


24. GO PREACH! Edited by Theo. Wedel and 
George W. R. MacCray. Thirty sermons for. 
lay readers by outstanding clergymen. Lay® 
readers will find here material for use each 
Sunday, and inspiring thoughts on mai 
facets of human life. The clergy will appreci 
ate having in one volume so many example 
of proven preaching. All written with one 
purpose—to provide simple, expository sere 
mons that will appeal to every congregation, 
Published at $4.00 Sale $1.49 


25. DIALOGUE ON DESTINY, George W. Barret 
and J. V. Langmead Casserly. Modern diasj 
logues on unusual themes: death, judgmeni, 
heaven and hell. 
Published at $2.50 Sale $1.6 
26. THE CHURCH, THE MINISTRY, AND R 
UNION, W. Norman Pittenger. A timely book 
devoted to one of the basic issues in every 
ecumenical discussion—the nature and fune 
tion of the Christian ministry. Is of particular 
importance to members of the Anglican Comes 
munion, and will be of great value to membe 
of other churches in helping them undersiand 
the “catholic’’ position. 
Published at $2.75 Sale $1.0 
27. UNDERSTANDING JESUS CHRIST, McEwa 
Lawson. A book written especially for laymen) 
who wish to know more about the historica 
Jesus and his message—often obscured byl 
emotion or perplexing theological phrases. 
Here the discoveries of recent New Testament 
studies are set forth in clear and simple ter 
and presented in a vivid narrative. 
Published at $2.75 Sale $1.00 


28. THE EARLY EVANGELICALS, A Religio 

and Social Study, L. E. Elliott-Binns. An at- 
tractive and interesting presentation, combined 
with complete readability, makes this a vol- 
ume that clergy, teachers and_ theological 
students will read with both profit and pleas- 
ure. The book deals with the life within the 
Anglican Church prior to and alongside th 
Methodist revival. 
Published at $8.25 Sale $2.98 
29. LIKE THE GREAT MOUNTAINS. By Jack 
Finegan. In these eighteen religious essays, 
Dr. Finegan manifests a rare understanding! 
both with respect to the subjects discussed) 
and with respect to the minds and hearts 0 
young people to whom the essays are pri- 
marily addressed. 
Published at $2.00 Sale $1.00 
30. LIFE AND LANGUAGE IN THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By Mary Ellen Chase. In this com¢ 
panion to THE BIBLE and THE COMMON) 
READER, the author writes about the ancient 
Hebrews, the story tellers and the poets, s@ 
persuasively and engagingly that we see the 
Old Testament afresh. Written with skill and 
scholarship, and a quality that shines forth 
from its warm and direct communication to 
the mind and heart. 


Published at $3.75 Sale $1.49 
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books at greatly reduced prices, Let us tell 
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